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June Sth. Foot of Sarblock. Alt. 18860. 
Last night our camp contained a not li crowd. It included 
Englishmen, Russian Cossacks, Men of Hunza, Baltis, Kashe- 
miri Mussalmane, Yashmtri Hindus, Hindustani Mohamedans, 
Gurkhas, Sartkolia, Kirghiz and Chinamen. Numerous lan- 
guages and religtone were represented but, in spite of atl 
the difference of opinion, never was a camp more happy and 
more harmontous. A strange mixture of peoples takes place 
at the boundary line between great empiree and East and 
hd 8 * seem to meet on the Pamire as surely as they do at Suez. 
ws 

Mason left at dawn this morning after a large herd of [bex 
which we saw the evening before on the netghbouring hill- 


side. He shot one and wounded two othere. Unfortunately the 


animal wes left in the nullah till eventing without any spec- 


ial charge and, on returning from work, it wae found com- 
pletely eaten by vultures. The Gurkhas were dissapointed 


ae they enjoy a meal of Ibex flesh in spite of tts etrong 


fiavour. 


We ascended Sarblock today. The ascent, which can scarcely 


be called a climb, was very easy. It was bitterly cold on 


the summitJ##SPRan altitude of 17860 feet, and a strong 


wind seene 


to penetrate everything. We lunched on. the. top- 


surmounted by a dilapidated flag with which the Russiane 
mark thetr Survey etattone. The deecent in the evening was 
easy. Our Cossacks had left during the day and thetr Chin- 


in Russtan Territory- close to the large wooden framework 
ese servante with them. 


| 
. 
June 10th. Foot of Sarblock. Alt. 13860. . 
It enowed all day and we were weather-bound tn our tente. 
The most of the time was occupted in writing letters, c lean- 
ing photographe and getting affatre up to date. Blandy and 
Mason are quarrelling with each other and coolies are dashtng 


bacewarde and forwards carrying lettere to and from them. 


Surely there can be no preat difficulty in a emall band 


of Englishmen working smoothly end harmontously tn a dreer 


and dtetant country. And in thte case both eeem to be at fault 


June 11th. Foot of Sarblock. Alt. 18860. 

ALL day long the snow ts pouring down and the wild country, | . 

bleak at all times, looks indeed drear and diemal in the white 
| mantle which covers it. We are weather-pbound; no work, no 


progress, nothing to do but watt until the enow ceases 


and the clouds diesipate. The inhabitante of. the Taghdum- 
bash Pamtr are an interesting people, strong and eturdy, 
jenerous and hospitable, happy and contented. They appear 
to be dtvided into. two groups;.the one most numerous are 
the Sartkolis, tall of stature, fair of face and undoubdt- 
edly of Aryan extraction. The other , the Kirghiz which 
have almost all croseed over to the Ruestan Pamire, ie a 
very much emaller section, of short stature, yellow complexr- 
ton, oblique eyes, ecanty beard and bearing every evidence 
of Mongolian origin. The two types are very distinct and 
marraige between. them te very rare. There ts no cultivation 
on the Pamire. Even the Arctic willow does not grow here. 

No tree, no shrub, only the rankest of mountain grasses can 
exist in these cold altitudes. The sole work of the people 
is graztng their yaks, sheep and ponies and driving. them 


from plaée to place in order to find the most fertile past~- 


ure lande. It ts extraordinary that the Camel, whith we 
assoctate with the tropical deserts, finds a livelthood 
on the Pamire. The Yomade ecarcely know the meaning of money 
value of tt. All thetr purchasee are done tn"kind”, 


or the 


yet they are well clothed, well fed, warm and enug im thetr 
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cosy kRurgee and, though Ceosy—rhurs nomadic people, they 
occupy @ far more comfortable and happter etation in life 
than the miserable inhabitants of that mountain desert on 
the other side of the Mintaka. 

Mason has been shooting all day: he atalked a number of 
polit many miles, almost into Russian Territory, but un- 
fortunately wae not succeseful. He had a hard day in a con- 
tinuous enowstorm and did not get back to camp till nearly 


midnight. 


June 12th. Foot of Sarblock. 18860. 

We are still weather-bound. Occaetonally the almost contin- 
ual downfall of enow grows lighter and sometimes a faint 
gleam of eunshine raises in ue the false hopes of a brighter 
morrow. Last night wae very cold. The minimum thermometer 
registered 14 degrees below freezing point. Even at midday 
yesterday, when developing photographs tia the tent, I had 
to break “the ice in the bucket of water in order to put 

the photos in and break tt again when taking them out a few 
minutes later. Every fresh change of water requtred the 
game treatment. 


This has been a day of tdleness. Photography and literature 


were our recreattone and our hopes were for a simny and 
cloudlese morrow. The orderlies.today shot two magnificent 
Himalayan Snowcock, (Tetraogallue himalayensis). They are 

as large as turkeys. We gave them one and the other will be 


a pleasant change from our eternal mutton. 


June 18th. Foot of Tongder. Alt. 14600. 


Today's eky beamed clearer and brighter than we had eeen tt 
for many daye. Me antictpated a fine morning and started 
off from our camp tn order to commence the ascent of Ton- 
ger. However, ae eoon as we had reached the foot of the 
mountain, the clouds, which had been threatening tin the 
distance, rolled nearer and soon broke tnto a snowstorm. 
The aecent had to be abandoned and we pitched camp at the 
foot of the mountain and hoped to be able to reach the 
summit on the morrow. I spent the afternoon searching for 
insects in the neighbourhood of the camp. Animal life te 
indeed scanty in these high and dreary altitudes. 4 few ster 
occupy the river, @ very few insects live on the land and 
these, with a scanty number of hardy birds and mammals, 
form the whole Fauna of the country. Wo trees grow 


seem to 


Pamirs; our fuel consetets of yak-dung which, in the 


on the 


wet weather we are now experiencing, gives off dense clouds 
Of evil-smelling smoke which penetratee all our food and 
gives it no pleasant flavour. The Himalayan Snoweock wae a 


delightful morsel at thie evenings dinner. 


June 14th. Foot of Tonger. Alt. 14600. 

The morning was bright, but dark and threatening cloude 
loomed in the far dietance. We were up at 4.80a.m. and, an 
hour later, started the ascent of Tongder. Hour after hour 
we climbed slowly up the steep snowy slopes, halting after 
every twenty or thirty etepse to gasp for breath. The snow, 
being so recent, had not consolidated into a firm mase and 
conseguently we sunk rather deeply tnto tt. The summit was 
reached before midday and as much work cs could be accom- 
plished in such cloudy weather was completed in about an hour. 
The summit wes about 18000 feet. The descent down the eteep 
es was very rapid as we were able to gliseade over the 


slop 


soft gnow. The matl arrived thie afternoon tna enowstorn 
and the rest of the day well into the night wae spent in 
reading and re-reading home letters and looking through 


the bundle of Pioneers and Illuetrated papere. We have latd 


out a sertes f mat qrunnere between Hunza and the Pamire and 
they are work! g we 


June. 16th. 


Beyik Nullah. Alt. 18100. 
during which the sun shone with hie full strength. Wa etruck 


camp at about Gam. and marched through enow, wind and burete 


Another enowy day, Occastonally broken by lucid intervale 
Of sunshine towarde the Beyte Wullah. On reaching our prevu- 


tous camp at the foot of Sarblock we met cooliees with letters 


from Blandy. After an eaey and uneventful march we came to 


the foot of Takhtakhun and encamped. The evening was occupied 


in correspondence. 


June 16th. Takhtakhun. 16600. 

Takhtakhun wae aecended today as far as a point about half 
way up ite slope. A light camp was sent forward tn the mor- 
ning and we remained at the foot till midday in order to 
complete our mail and see it start safely on tts long jour- 
ney. Then we gradually worked our way up the mountain stde 
to an altitude of 16500 feet where we encamped. 


ve must start early tomorrow morning as the mnountatn above 


ue ts thickly covered in a mantle of recent snow. 


June.i7th. Takhtakhun. Alt.. 17900 feet. 

The summtt of Takhtakhun was reached without difficulty ef- 
ter a long trudge through the heavy snow. The day wae cloudy 
and but little work could be done. Orders were sent down for 
a very light camp to be brought to the summit and we encamp- 


ed there for the night in the hope that the morning would 


be brighter and the work continued. A camp at 18000 feet was 


a novelty and |] did not sleep well but thie was possibly 


due to a slack afternoon than to the actual height. ! was 


interested in listening to the marked Eupnea from which Nason 
sufferred during the night whenever I wae conectous enough 

to notiée it. | have never before heard of Eupnea occurrtng 
as @ consequence of sleeping at high altitudes. Neverthe- 
lees in spite of the hetght, the cold and the falling snow 


we were fairly comfortable. 


June 18th. Foot of Daetur. Ait. 14000. 
The morning wae cloudy and dismal and we woke to hear. the 
gnow beating against our enug little tent which, though 


a Whymper pattern of about 20 Lhe.weight, sheltere both 


of us. No observattons were poestble on such a day and we 


determined to leave the work on Takhtakhun till a later date. 
The cooliees arrived up at about midday and immediately. the 
descent wae commenced. The foot of.the mountain wae goon 


reached as the steeg slopes and soft snow nade progress 
raptd. Here we were met by two venerable old Sartkrolis who 


had brought ue riding-yake. These latter we mounted and 
continued our journey at a emart amble. It wae refreshing 

to ride along the bank of the river over the soft green graseé 
after the enow and desolation of Takhtakhun. We discussed 

the affairs of nattone with our Sartkoli friends, for even 
they have their little politics, and they told us of thetr 
relattons with England, Russia and China and the varying 
esteem in which they held the people of those countries. 

Camp wae not reached until dusk and the march was much lon- 
ger than we had expected. Shortly before actually arrtutng 

at the camp we crossed over a series of old moraines on the 
right bank of the rtver. Almoet every valley displaye evid- 
ence of old glacial actton, but the huge lateral moraines 
hundreds of feet in height, and the enormous granite boulders 
over which we crossed today were powerful reminders of the 


great glacters which tn ages past must have flowed down ev- 


ery valley and of which the stunted. ice streams, now extet~ 
ing Atgh up amongst the mountains, are the diminutive ren- 


nante. 


June 12th. Foot of Dastur. Alt.14000. 

Today Dastur wae aecended but we were unable to etart un- 

til rather late owing to the eoolte⸗e being tired out after 
the long march of yesterday. The sky was clear; a pleasant 
change after the cloudy and snowy weather which we have lat- 
ely expertenced. About four houre trudge. through the snow 
brought us to the summit and, after an hour had elapsed in 
calling up the signallere from the surrounding hill-etattone, 
wore wae commenced and continued until dusk. | took a few 
Survey photographs. The descent was easy and a tramp down 


the mogntain side brought us quickly to the bottom. 


June 20th. Mintaka Agzt. (Pease Camp). Alt.18000. 


Thte has been the brightest and most promising day sinée 


we arrived on the Pamtrs. Magon went to the summit of Dastur 


to continue hte observations from that etation and | spent 


the morning on @ ridge of the same mountain side with the 


Survey camera. Later in the day we descended and pushed on 


to Alntaba Agzt, our base camp on the Pamtre. Jt wos plece- 
ant to get into a comfortable Khurga after being cramped 
up for weeke in our little tent. Letters arrived by coolties 
thts evening and the rest of the day wee occupted in corres- 
pondence. Jt was pleasant to have a good waeh and change 


and not have to eleep in ones day-clothee. 


June 2let. Mintake Agzit Hill Station. Alt. 16100. 

We ascended Mintaka Agpzt today but ae we were kept up till 
late on the previous evening completing all correspondence, 
we did not leave our camp until the sun had well risen and, 
conseguently,were not able to complete work on the summtt 


before dark. The climb wae easy but fotesing and seemed much 


longer than on the previous occasion. In the evening we 

came down the mountain from 16900 feet at the summit to our 
camp at 16100 feet which had been ordered up to meet us. 

The Sartkolts are becoming a nuisance; no sooner do we arrive 


in camp than they all crowd round cand pester me gor medicines 


June 22nd. Mintaka Agzt. (Base Camp).4lt. 18000 


Mintaka Agzi was again climbed today. The weather was glor- 


tous and no difficulties were experienced. Work was complet- 


ed at the summit and we descended in. the afternoon to our 


lonely khurga, 


3 gia giataky | 
June 28rd. Camp on Tomtetyrre, 16600, 


Mintaka Agzt was left behind at about Ila.m.thie morning 
and we started for Tomtek Hill-station. Some trouble was 
caused before leaving by the owner of our yake presenting 
us with an absurd bill in whtch the number of animals far 
exceeded those we had actually used. One would have expec- 


ted more honourable dealings froma people as kind and hos- 
pttable as these and who are so tgnorant of all the frauds 
connected with monetary transactions. The journey to Tomtek 
jas a pleasant yakreride. For the first six or eight mi lee 
the animals went well but, on ascending the mountain side, 
they displayed all the obstinacy and etubbornesse which only 
a yak can possess. Ky beast and myself were finally parted 
asa reeult of all the saddlery, with myself on the top, 


slipping down over the antmale hind quarters as he was climo- 


ing up a steep tncline. I tied hie nose rope to a stone, left 


the saddlery on the ground and proceeded on foot. Camp wes 


pitched at about 7p.m.on Tomtek just below. the enow level. 


Ne hope to reach. the summit tomorrow. 


June 24th. Camp on Tomter. Alt. 16600, 

We were early aetir thie morning and continued the ascent 

of Tomtek at &.30a.m. Yake took ue for a short distance up 
the enormous moraine which flanke the nullahk. Soon, how- 
ever, the ascent became too steep for. them and mine, with 
characteristic yak-like stubborness, faced round, rushed 
down the mountain eide and no human power could make him 
climb up again. We took to our feet and plodded upwards 
slowly and breathlessly over the jagged granite rocks 

and hard frozen enow. The summit was reached at about !0a.m- 
Mason had a long day over the theodolite and |] took a few 
Survey photographe. The altitude, by my anaerotd, registered 
18800 and Mason's showed a little over 19000 feet. This wae 
the highest altitude / had yet expertenced but, having by 


now a little expertence of heighte, I suffered no incoven- 


tence from “mountatn sicknese”". 


The World of mountains looked vast indeed from such a etand- 


potng. Those peaks of 18000 and 17000, whitch we had recently 


lay spread out like diminutive hills beneath us, 


climbed, 


whtle range after range of what seemed an interminable sea 
of mountains, clothed in eternal snow, extended. in every 
directton ae far as the eye could reach. The Auman gaze te 
stupefied at such a view. Ridoe upon ridge, peak upon peak, 
crest upon crest, they seemed to reach unto infinity. The 
heart of no mountatneer ie thrilled at the aight of then, 

the very nomads beneath their shadow have sécrcely seen thems 
unknown, unnamed, unnumbered, they fulfil their silent func- 
tion in the balance of the world; into three Empires extend 
their mighty crage and buttresses, inacceesible and unex- 
plored. It wae a ptéture of grandeur and of desolatton. 
Russia, India and China lay exposed before us in all their 
rugged beauty. Where Emptree meet one expects trade, com- 
merce and civilisation at their highest and at thetr best 

yet here,at the frontiere between three of the greatest 
nations of the world, nothing te found but mountain deso~ 
lation and nomadic life. 


The descent of Tomtek in the afternoon wae eaey and we reach- 


our 16600 foot camp by nightfall. 


June 26th. Mintaka Agzi. (Base Camp). Alt. 13800. 


Tahshtaahun 
He went towards and I 


Nason and I seperated thie morning, 


towards Mintake Hill Station as I intend to dlimb the Stat- 
ton tomorrow in order to retake some Survey photographs 
which did not before turn out sattsfactory. The march was 


easy and pleasant. | collected a number of rock and bot- 
antcal specimene and arrived at Mintaka by evening and lod- 
ged myself in a comfortable khurga. The fat-tailed sheep 
whtch the nomads tend are tnteresting creatures. In the wtn- 
ter, when food te scarce, the fat tn the tatl disappears 

and in the summer it accumulatee to such an extent as to 
form a large rounded mase projeéting from the hinder extren- 
ity of the animal. Thus does Nature convert that mystertous 
animal appendage, the tatl, into a storehouse for food 
which, in time of need, the creature can burn up and use ae 
fuel tn ite economy. The shearing season hae just passed 

and most of the sheep are bare of thetr wool with the excep- 


tion, in many cases, of a large erea over the buttocks 


which hae not been deprived of its natural covering. I! wes 


unable to understand cf#early why that part of the antmal 


had not been shorn. The sheep's great enemy ie an aninal 
called by the nomade"The Wild Dog"; but ,in all probability, 
they refer to.the Gommon Wolf(Cants lupus), which also ts 
eatd to cause much destruction amongst the Ovie polit. The 


RY 
artkolie use the domesticated dog for protecting thetr flocks 


against ite wild congener. 


lune 26th. Hintaka Agrt. ({ Base Lamp). Alt.13800. 

The Htli Station of Mintaka Agzt was climbed today for the 
third, and most probably, the last time. | took some photo- 
graphs and made an haematological examination at the eummtt. 
My blood corpuscles registered 7640000 per cubic millinetre 
at the top of Mintaka, that te half again as much as the 
normal at sea level. |] find that Nature accomodates the an- 
imal body to an atmosphere defictent tn oxygen not by tnrereas— 
ing the reeptratory frequency 80 as to produce a greater tn- 
take of the rarefied air, ex ept under condittons of stren- 
uous exertion, nor by an tnerease in the cardtac rythm, but 
soley by a stimulation of the blood-forming mechantsm to a 
sreater energy and activity. Camp was reached this afternoon 


at about 4p.m.and photographie development occupted the re- 


mainder of the eventng. 


lune 27th. Mintaka Agzt. ( Base ramp). Alt. . 18800, 
This has been an easy day owing to the absence of any moun- 
tain climbing. ALL the morning and most of. the afternoon wae 
spent tn taking Survey photographs. On my return to camp 

I found that Mason had arrived before me from Takhtakhun 

and wae engrossed in hte mail whitch had come some little 
time before. 

An attempt wae made to pay the Sartkolis for thetr yake but, 
Owing to their dissattiefaction and improper accounts, the 
payment had to be postboned. Jt was amusing to note the man- 
ner in whilh they endeavoured, with the help of etringe of 


beads, to count and calculate. 


June 28th. Mintaka Agozt. ( Pase Camp ). Alt. 18800, 
A day of reset at Mintaka during which lettere were written, 
accounte brought up to date and all arrears satisfactorily 


settled before the continuatton of the work tomorrow. 


In the afternoon a number of our gurkhas and rhalassies 
appeared arrayed in Sartkolt costume and requested that. thetr 
photographs might be taken. It wae amusing to see them in 


these brilliant garments, many of whtch were of the womens’ 
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cest. All seemed happy and enjoyed. the. day of well~earned 


reéreatton. The elopea in the neighbourhood of Mintaka teem 


with Ibex. Almost every day heade are seen and our gurkhes 


have shot a number for food. 


June 29th. Mintaka Agzi.( Base Camp ). Alt. 18800. 

This morning we were awakened with the news that a Chinese 
Officer wae in our camp and wished to see us. Ne dreased in 
rather cleaner clothes than usual, had our khurga made neat 
and tidy and had a lerge tent erected close by. We then ap- 


peared and greeted with many bowe and handshakes our foretgn 


visitor. He sat down to breakfast with ue and, through tHe 
intermedtatton of three interpreters,we carried on a conver- 
s¢tion with him. The Chinese orderly, who accompanted hin, 
converted his language into Turkt and one of our Sartkolis, 
Arzu, translated the latter into broken Urdu which Abdulla, 
with | think many additione and alterations, made intelli- 
gible to us. However we managed to converse fairly freely 
without any sertous mutilation of meantng during the pro- 


cese of interpretation. He appeared to be quite lost when 


confronted with an English meal and wee astoniehed at the 


number of our meale and the amount we ate. Our cigarettes 
seemed to be more pleaging to him than our food and he ewal- 
lowed the nips of brandy with relish while we clicked glasses 


tn Russian manner and wlehed each other good health, or ae 


he expressed it "askole”. The Chinese orderly was a eplen- 
did interpreter and with stolid, expressionless face trané- 
lated freely from Chinese to Turkt. We diséussed such matters 
as the journey,the town of Tashturghan from which he cane, 


his regiment and hte army but he appeared to dteplay a ¢com- 


plete ignorance of what we would Gonstder to be uppermost 
tn the mind of a Chinese officer, namely thetr recent ex- 
pedition to Thibet. About &p.m. he retired to Ate khurga 

as he constdered that,ae he had eaten #0 much, he could not 


attempt to dine with ua. | think, on the whole, we gave htm 


a good time and parted for the night emeellent friends. 


June 30th.*Tagramaneu. Alt. 13600. 

Our Chinese friend accompanted us on the march. today. We alt 
rode pontes, a pleasant change from the lumbering yak. The 
journey wae most pleasant and interesting and the green val- 


ley an acceptable éhange from the rugged mountain eide. 


On etther etde of the river and in places high up. the mount- 
ains were alluvial deposits in the form of river. terraces; 
evidence of the greater altitude at which.the river once 
flowed before it had cut ite way down into ite present bed. 
The Chinese officer — whose name wae Yun Chun Lun, and rank 
Colinshabé of the 500th. Regiment - rode on in front mounted 
on a@ disreputable white horse with hie orderly, ona still 
more skinny animal, following close behind. Jt wae not poe- 
stble with three tnterpreters to carry on a convereatton 
whtle on the march. Shortly before reaching camp we passed 
an old Kirghiz graveyard,the first we had seen tn these 


parts and a relic of the ancient inhabitants which have 

now all crossed over into Russian territory. The Sarikolis 
gend their dead to TasHturghan and the Firghiz bury. thetre 
in graves on the Pamire. On arrtval at Tagramaneu we were 
uahured into a kurgha by the hospitable Sartkolis. Tea, witha 
delilious cream, wae supplied us and an enormous wooden 


diah of thick buttermilk from which each in turn helped him- 
self with a long wood spoon. We regaled the Chinese and Sar- 


ibolia with ctgarettee and spent a pleaeant few hours chat- 


ting and smoking before a@ blaztng yak-dung fire. Yun Chun 


Lun amused ue by dteplaying hie blunt and rusty eword with 
which He eatd he had slain six men and on it were still. the 
statins of blood to which he proudly pointed. Our camp havtng 
arrived and tents being pitched,we ordered tea and our Chin- 
ese friend jotned us. We gave him of our best and he seemed 
to enjoy what to him must have been a etrange meal. He wee 
profuse in his thanke for what we had done for hin, ref- 
erred again and apain to the friendly relations between his 
country and ours, hoped to see us #oon again at Tashkur- 


ghan, wished ue the hearttest of "askoles” and with many 
salutes, handshakes and bows, whitch we equally returned, took 
hte leave. Presumably he had been sent to discover who we 


were and what we were doting in Chinese territory. However 


we spent a happy few déye together and parted the very beet 


of friende. 


Julylst. Fallik Paes. Alt. 16600, 
Our letters were despatched about Sa.m. this morning after 
which we continued our journey. The march along the valley 


was most pleasant and in parts decane quite exctting owing 


to our being accompanted by @ large and ewift Sartkrol dog 


whtch continually dashed Off after marmots and imbued. in ue 
the epirit of the chase. Stealthtly and silentiy he crept 
forward and, only tf the Marmot appeared some distance from 
the mouth of the burrow, would. the dog expend ite energtes 
tn chasing it. One wae captured and soon devoured. 

We had lunch tn @ khurga about half way on the march. Here 
we agatn met Yun Chun Lun with whom we thought we had ftn- 
ally parted on the day before. The owners of the khurga 

supplied ue with thick chappaties and delictous cream fol- 


lowed by mutton and rice. He made an excellent meal, thank- 


ed our hoste and continued our march up to the xillik Pass. 


After climbing up a sertee of enormous old moraines, we 
reached the Passe, 16600 feet high, and at thie seagon partly 
under enow. Here we expected to meet He'tinnes, who had been 
carrying the triangulation system through Hunza in order 


to ultimately link on with us, but we did not find hin. 


Our camp arrived about an hour later and was pitched almost 
exactly between the Ktiltk East and Killik West survey stat- 


tone near the eummit of the Pase. 


July Ind. Killik Paee. Alt. 16600, 

This morning early we met Me'innes and the. day wae spent tin 
discussing future plane and arrangements. It. ts very cold 
on this exposed Pass and a biting wind pierces one through 
and through. Our facee are continually raw; since arriving 
on the Pamire | have not had a complete skin, and ae fast 
as Nature endeavours to provide me with one, the fierce 


cutting wind peels it off again and leaves a bleeding and 


painful surface. The only place of real comfort te the tneide 


of a sleeping bag. The happtest moment of the day ise in the 
evening when we enter tt and the gloomiest in the early 


morning when we come out of it. 


July 8rd. Fillik Bast Hilti Statton. Alt. 16600. 

Camp was struck early and we commenced the ascent of Killtk 
East. From the base everything appeared easy and we antic- 
ipated no difficulty tn reaching the summit at an early 
hour. Our trouble, however, eoon commenced, and whether 

due to the easy time we had experienced tn the valleys for 


the past week or to some spectal cheractere assoctated with 


the mountain iteelf, every few pacee found us panting and 


gasptng for breath which demanded short halte every few 
minutes. The sky was dark and threaténtng and it may be. that 
the great excess of watery vapour tn. the atmosphere wae the 
direct cause of our troubles. After a long and laborious 
climb we at length reaghed. the summit, prepared. the station 
for observation on the morrow and then descended to the 
light camp which hed been sent half way up the mountain and 


pitched in a sheltered glen on the loose and elippery shale. 


The supply of “ata” for the expedition hae not yet arrived 


owing to the Mir of Hunza not acting up to hie promise and 


eending tt on the day which wae ortginally arranged. 


July 4th. Camp on Ktllike East. Alt. 166800, 

I woke this morning from my hard bed on the shale to hear 
the snow beating on the little Whymper tent which sheltered 
both of ue. On peeping out, a drear and dismal etght cone 
fronted us. The whole country was covered in a thick mantle 
of enow which must have fallen almost continually during 
the night. Dark and heavy clouds rolled across the sky, 
through the thinner porttone of wht@h the sun occasionally 


cast a few feeble rays and imbued in ue the false hopes of 


brighter weather to come. Jt 


was very cold and we crept back 


into our sleeping bage and remained in them for the remain- 
der of the day. A few books were fortunately with ue and 
these we read unttl we were hearttly sick of them. All day 
tong the snow poured down and the outside world was cold and 


dtsmal. Every one has been put on half-rations today ae only 
five days’ supplies are left and the “ata” Aae not yet er- 


rived. 


luly 6th. Summit of Villik Bast. Alt. 19000. 

The world looked a little brighter this morning though much 
snow had fallen during the night and heavy clouds hung over 
the netghbourtng mountains. We trudged laboriously through 
the fresh snow up to the summit of Killtk Bast accompanied 
by our light camp and all the necessaries for making a pro- 
longed stay should the weather not clear. After a very lit- 
tle work was completed the heavy clouds, which loomed all 
round, gradually closed in on us, enveloped the mountain, 
and breaking into showere of snow drove use rapidly to our 
little shelter. Here, in our eleeping bage, we lietened to 
the driving snow beating agatnat the tent. Everything wae 


miserable. F#a##XKTAF Any food that could be cooked wae sat- 


urated with the fumes of the moist yak-dung which,. to people 
1on , 
at 12000 feet expertencing the pangs of mountain sickness, 


dtd not appear, ex epttonally palatable. The “ata” hae arrived 


so that ase far as food ts conlerned the expedition ie safe. 


July 6th, Summit of Killtk Bast. Alt. 19000. 
A cold, dreary and miserable morning. The mountain is cove 
ered with feet of snow and the heavens are pourtng down 
thickly on us. We must remain in our sleeping bage ae it ta 
far too cold to creep out of them and no work can be done 
in such weather. The mountatne, the valleys, every corner 
of the earth,which can be seen from these high altitudes, 
is clothed in a white mantle and overhung with dense and 
treacherous clouds. The day crept along elowly and miserably 
ut to our great joy tt wee brightened towards eventing by 
the arrival of a bundle of lettera whtch had been carrted 
by @ Hunza cooly up the mountain side on thie awful day. 


Thie broke the monotony and the remainder of the day wae 


spent tn devouring our letters and the large bundle of 


newspapers which had so fortunately arrived. 


July 7th. Killtk. Ait.1@000. 

This morning broke a little brighter but thie wae but a short 
lull in the cold and dreary weather. Very soon the snow pour- 
ed down again as heavily ae before. All our provtsionse were 
frozen, the cream, given us by the nomads, wae eolid and 
large flakes of ice were found even in the centre of our po- 
tatoes. He dectded to quit. No work could be done in such 
weather and Mason determined to alter his plans. We both 
suffered from headache and sleeplessness which could but de 


expected at euch an altitude and with a barometric pressure 
but half that at sea-level. 

After descending about half way the snowstorm agatn broke 

on ue and pierced us through. Dreary and inhospitable ae the 
world appeared when we reached the Fillik Paes, yet our main 
camp, though enveloped tn enow, wes like a Paradise after 
the lonely isolation of the mountain top. We did not remain 
at our camp but continued down the Hillik Pase until we 


reached the Saritoli encampment at Filltk. 


Everything eeemed bright and éheerful again. We made our- 
selves anug in @ Rhurga, ate delictous cream, changed our 


clothing, had a warm bath and, after writing our mail letters 


crept into our bede and elept like civilized beings and not 
in the clothes which for days past we had worn both night 
and day. And as in unteon with our happtnese the sun shone 
brtohtly, the clouds diesipated and the blue Sey,whtich peep- 
ed through the rogys of the rhurga,betokened a more proe- 


perous morrow. 


fuly 8th. Foot of Jalan J/tlga. Alt. 16600, 

Refreshed after a deep sleep in the pleasant bhurga, we con- 
tinued our journey late in the morning. Along the valley we 
rode on yaks and reached the base of Jalum Jilge early tn 
the afternoon. It was a glorious change from the snowy 
mountatn summit. The Alpine flowers of Summer were commenc- 
ing to bloom; purple primulas and golden buttercupe spar- 
vled tn the green braes and the clear stream, shining be- 
neath a cloudless sky, filled us with the happtnese of Spring 
How vastly different does a country appear when viewed from 
opposite —— Wo ptcture could appear more dreary 
than the limitleses ranges of mountains clothed in eternal 


snow beneath a canopy of dark and dtencal clouds with the A 


plercing wtnd ehrieking round thetr summits, and none more 


full of peace and loulineee than the cool and. sheltered 
valleys beaming in the eunlight, with flocks and herds browz- 
ing on the hill-side, with the clear river rumbling over ite 
rocky bed and all the living creatures filled with joy at 


the coming Spring. 


July 9th. Foot of Jalum Jilga. Alt. 18600, 

On riging this morning at dawn my etomach rebelled against 
ite functions and became an expulsive rather than a diges- 
tive organ. Consequently | did nob commence the aecent of 
falum Jtlga until a few houre after the remainder had etart- 
ed. The day was beautifully fine, the climb easy and a con- 
siderable amount of work completed on the summit. The alti- 
tude was 18100 feet. Later in the afternoon we descended, 
had "chappattes”, cream and tea tn a khurga at the mouth 

of the little valley and, havtng crossed over a huge pile 


of old moratne debris, reached the foot of Karakoktt before 


dusk. 


July 10th. Poot of Farckoktt. Alt. 16600. 


No hill wae more easily climbed by human betnge than wae 


Rarakokti Sy use today. 


After an early breakfast we mounted 


on y@rs and remained on their backs until the summit wae 
reached. Py anaeroid the altitude was 18450 feet. 

Mason was able to do a good days work ag all the S8tgnallere 
were at their poste on the surrounding hill-statione. | took 
a few survey photographs. The deacent in the evening wae 
easy and rapid. Four Thibetan Hares were brought to amp by 
the Sartkolis today. They will defan agreeable change from 
the everlasting mutton. The latter, however, wae today re- 
placed by yak which, though ae tough ae old boots, was wele- 


comed as the firet beef diet we had tasted since leaving 


the platne of India. 


July lith. Foot of Tomtek. Alt. !3600. 

After breakfast, at about Ga.m., we started on an easy 
march to the foot of Tomtek. The ride on yake along the bed 
of the fertile valley was delightful and moet enjoyable af- 
ter our prevtoue day apent on the Atli-top. At tiffin-time 
we arrived at the khurge of a Sartkoli named Duffedar who 
formed one of our retinue. They were apparently expecting 


us ae we were immediately ushured into the khurga and pro- 


(130) 
vided with a delicious lunch of tea, "chappattes” and crear. 
Durtng the meal our hosts broucht forth. thetr musical in- 
etrumente, which consisted of a patr of banijoes made of wood, 
leather and ordinary linen etring, and on these they played 
‘ively tunes while some of their number danced and sang. 

Ne lingered in the khurga for some hours enjoytng the novel 
mustc and the primitive surroundinge. 

Shortly after leaving we met Riandy, who had now been absent 
from ue for over a month. He was quite griendly in spite of 
the little quarrel which arose between him and Mason and, 

I think, enjoyed the pleasure of our society as much as we 
apprectated his. He has shot four Ovte poli, of which three 


are fine epecimens. 


i July 12th. Foot of Tomtek. Alt.13600, 

| Early thie morning, at the firet break of dawn, we were astir 
and commenced the ascent of Tomtek. Our yake worked splen-~ 
didly and carried us in quick time to about. 16600 feet 
after whitch they could advance no further so we had to dte- 


mount and climb the remainder on foot. We seemed to be ime 


dued with the spirit of the yaks for we made rapid progress 


up. the 


mountain side and reached the sumnit at, what we 


party have either topped or become very trregular owing 


conetdered, to be about 10.80a.m. All. the watches in the 
to 
the high altitude, so that our determination of the time 


hase to be made chiefly by puese work. 
The recorder, having yesterday fallen from a yak, was laid 


up with eynovitie of the bnee Jotnt and could not aaecend 


the hill. Consequently I acted ae recorder and though. the 


work wee, aé@ a result, somewhat{prolonged, yet tt wae sat- 


tefactorily completed. 

The descent in the evening wae thrilling and exciting. We 
sat on our hind-guartere in the soft enow, stretched our 
legs well tn front and rateed our feet into the air. Grav- 
ity did the rest. Down the steep mountain side for thoue- 
ands of feet we alid in a long line; ourselves, Gurehas, 


Fhalaesies, coolies, all mingled together one behind the 


other, eagh making the slide more elippery for him who 


came after. Occastonally @ great rock would project up through 
the snowy covering and a little care would then be requir- 
ed to steer clear of tt successfull. That portion of my an- 


atomy on which | rested wae, unfortunctely, not accustomed 


to the cold of the enow or the friction of. the slide and, 


@é @ consejuence, it wae not the most comfortable part of 


miu 


ty body by the. time we reached the bottom; and, after rteing 
and wondering at the cause of the smiles and tittere of 
those who stood behind me, I discovered that I no loncer 


possessed a seat to my breeches. We reached camp at dark 


after a long but successful day. 


July 18th. Lupgaz Valley. Alt. 16700. 

Tomtek being fintehed, we marched to Lupgaz. The transport 
wae despatched early and we went for a short distance up 
the Tomterk “nullah" to examine some neste of the Siberian 
Martin ( Chelidon lagopus ) which we had found the day be- 
fore. It wae tmposesible to reach them in spite of the fact 
that the mountain rope wae pressed into the service. 


The ride to Lupgax was pleasant. He halted at Mintaka Agzt 
for lunch whitch wes agatn supplied ue by the Sarikolie. 
They are a most hospitable people and always give use the 


ery beet of thetr simple food. Camp was reached at about 


6p.m.and was pitched tn the place where Bell died last year. 
re ‘* * 


Blandy left ue this morning in order to continue hie shoot 


he 
but we expect.to meet him again ct Kukturuk.in a few days. 


The 


little differences between him and Mason have all passed 


0 § 


away. 


July 14th. Lupgaz Falley. Alt. 16700. 
Today Lup: 


7az was ascended and work completed on the sumntt. 
Like almost all the other stattons the ascent wae easy, the 
greater portion being performed on yake. J acted ae recor- 
der. In the eventng we descended after a long day and return- 
ed to camp. Whtle we were absent from camp our men built 

a large cairn ona promtnent mound in the valley on the 

front of which wae inserted a large flat etone beartng an 
inecription to Bell's memory. The éairn t# about 40 feet 

tn ctreumference, strongly butlt and capable of resisting 

the weather for many centurtes. Our Sarikoli interpreter, 

Arzu, who had been with Bell when he died, promised to keep | 


it in good order. 


July 16th. Mintaka Agzt. { Base Camp ). Alt. 18800, 


A gutet and easy march to Mintaka was very enjoyable today. 


My yak bolted and, consequently, I had to do the journey on 


rontght we relish a general clean, a change: of 


éomfortable sleep in @ khurge. 


16th. Foot of Jalam Jtlga. Alt. 14200. 
A gentle march today through the eheltered valleys to the 
foot of Jalam Jilga. These yaks are nost obstinate and an- 
noytng beasts. Mine, on one occasion, considered that he had 
carrted me far enough and determined to make himself scarde 
whtle | was puraueing some butterflies. At such times they 
always dash towards and succedd in crossing the neareet ri- 
ver and thue place an obetructton between their owners and 
themselvee. They are but semti-domesticated, they find. their 
food where and when they can; they are dependent not on the 
care and attentton of their ownere but on the abundance of 
food and the clemency of the season; they live in a contin- 
ual struggle with the fteréest elemente of Nature in the 
bitter cold of these silent altitudes. We had much difficulty 


> 


tn capturing the runaway. Abdulla croseed the river and / 


remained on the near bank, but the yat with hts usual cun- 


ning and obstinacy, etayed in mid-stream and absolutely re- 


fused to come to either bank. It was some considerable time 


— * 
before we could capture him and we were both rather wet af- 


ter our efforte. 


July 17th. Kukturuk Valley. alt. 14000. 

The ascent of Jalam Jtlga was today rather more diffiégult 
than usual. The yaks were not able to take ue very fer and 
the soft crumbling shale, which gave beneath the feet at 
every etep and slipped downwards, added to our difficulttes. 
At places the ehale projected from the mountain side in 
strong outcrope and necessitated a certain amount of easy 
climbing but thie was more pleasant than the crumbling and 
elippery debris. The little work on the summit was soon com- 
pleted and the descent commenced on the other etde of the 
mountain. Here the snow assisted us considerably as we sin- 
ply sat on ite surface and allowed gravity to do the remain- 
der. At the foot of the station yaks met us and took ue down 
the "nullah” to Duffedar’s khurga where we were tnuited to 
tea, chappafiee and cream whitch | heartily enjoyed. 

After the meal we conttnued our course along the Farachukar 


valley. The river had, tin phates, to be crossed and at times 


the crossing was a little exciting owing to the sun having 


melted quantities of snow during the day and converted. the 


usually plaéid stream into a rapid torrent. At camp Blandy 


met ue. Up to the present he hae had no further succese. 


luly 16th. Fukturuk Valley. alt. 14000. 

The climb to the summit of Kukturub Hill Station wae very 
eaey ae the yars were able to travel a considerable dietance 
up the eshaley mountatn side. A yak te able to go almoet any- 
where and can force hte way along, even when breast-deep tn 
the soft snow. Work being completed, we descended early to 
camp. All are ttred after the almost continual work on the 
hill-tope and Mason hae decided to give the camp a rest for 


the next three days. 


luly 10th. Kukturuk Valley. Alt. 14000, 
A quiet and regtful day te camp durtng whtch letter-writing, 
photography and haematologtial examinations occupted most 


. 


of my time. Blandy left us thts morning on hte way back to 


Vi ‘y 


India. He hopes to obtain some shooting both at Gilgtt and 


at Sirtnagar. 
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fuly 20th. Kukturuk Valley. Alt.. 14000. 
The day was dull and gloomy and rain Sell at freguent inter- 
vale. Nevertheless the complete rest in camp was pleaaant 


and enjoyable. 


fuly 2let. Fukturuk Valley. Alt. 14000. 

My ttme today was oecupted in the pursuit of Natural History. 
Bird-life te acanty. Nevertheless | found three nests, in- 
cludind that of Guldensetadt's Redstart ‘ Rutictlla eryth- 
rogaster), the ntdification of which has not before been 
described by any Naturalist. The nesta of The White-Rellied 
Dipper( Cinclus leucogaster ) and Gould's Horned Lark (0to- 


corys pentcillata) were also found. 


luly 29nd. Ftllik Paes. Alt. 16600. 

Our three daye'rest being over, we marched today to the fil- 
lik Paes and camped on the summit in readiness to ascend the 
Yillik East’Station on the next morntng. 

The tiers of terraces, whtch occupy the sides of the Killik 


and Karachukar Valleys, are most tnteresting. At one place 


I counted as many ae twelve terraces, one above the other, 
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attregular intervals, and reaching hundreds of feet up. the 
mountatn side. These, at firet sight. appeared to be, un- 
doubtedly, the ancient bede of the present river before it 
had cut tte way down into the valley; but, on examining then 
more closely, | was surprteed to find that they were com- 
posed to a large extent of enormoue granite boulders, pol- 
ished and facetted, and trregularly ecattered through the 
finer debrte tn whitch they were embedded. Wo river, not 


even the most rapid mountain torrent, could have moulded 
such enormous blocks of granite or have rolled them to their 
preeent site. They are, without doubt, the products of glac- 
ial action and must have been deposited in the form of. ter- 
raced moratnes by enormoue glactere which once occupied all 
heee valleys and must have given to the Pamtre a Geolog- 
icaly resemblance to that of Greenland at the present day. 
One can concteve a glacier filling a wide valley depositing 
on each margin a lateral moraine and gradually, but posstbdly 
not untformty, ehrinking owing fo the mountains at tts source 


undergoing deogradatton or toe sradual decrease tn the ane 


nual snowfall. If, throughout centurtes, the glacter conttn- 


ues to cut ite way deeper and deeper into the valley and to 
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shrink trregularily, at. times remaining stationary and et 


other times narrowing with considerable rapidity;,. the later- 


af moratnes, continually undergoing deposition, will. take 

the form of titers of terraces of whtéh the vertical thick- 
nesses will represent periods when the glacier wae more or 
less stattonary and the moraine deposit wes in rapid progress, 
whtle the horocontal parts of the terraces will correspond 

to that period in the existence of the glacier when moratne 
formatton was at a minimum owing to the formera rapid shrink- 
age. A gradual, continual but tntermittent diminution in the 
snowfall throughout a vaet pertod of time would be the mata 
agent tn bringing about thie effect but the extreme regular- 
ity in the formation of these terraces strongly supgeste 

a simtlar regularity in the oceurrence of cycliéal conditions 


of greater and leeeer snowfall during the long pertod of 


ite general diminution. In fact the whole ptcture seems to 


be one of pertodicity. 


Jul, 28rd. Summit of Filltk Bast. Alt. 12000. 
A clear and cloudlees morning found us clambering up the 


shaley slopes of Killik East Hill Statton. On thie occas- 
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ton we did not experience. the intense distress which beyore 


had made the ascent so laborious and caused uée.to dread our 
second attempt on tt . Thies |] attribute to the absence of 
watery vapour tn the atmosphere as, on our former climb 

up thie mountetn, the eky wae overhung with dark and heavy 
snow-cloude and the atr densely eaturated with motsture. 
Eycese of watery vapour tn a given mase of air must be as- 
sociated with a diminution tin the percentage of oxyoen and 


the latter would necessartly give rise to exaggerated symp- 


tome of mountain sickness. The summit of the statton, not 
being reached till late in the afternoon, but ltttle work 
was completed and we encamped in the permament snow at 19000 
feet. An unpleaeant night was passed owing to tneomnia, the 
combined result of altitude, difficulty tin breathing, head- 


ache, a hard bed and general diecomfort. 


fuly 24th. Fillie Passe. Alt. 16600. 
A beautiful clear dey during which the work from this stat- 
ion was nearly completed. Ags one helio. was not visible the 


atation must again be climbed at a later date. In the even- 


ing we descended to our camp on the Pass. Travellera appear 


ge Dub 
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to consider these Passee at 16000 feet as hardships. to be 


r 


P s auacdtame : 
faced and cifflculttes to be overcome, but our camp: on. the 
Fillik was @ joy after our experiencee on the summit of 


VFillik East. 


fuly 26th. Filltk Page. Alt. 16600. 

A large bundle of letters and newepapere errived this morn- 
ing. The day was spent quietly in camp and the contente of 
the mail-bag gave us plenty of occupation well into the 
evening. For over two monthe we have lived at an altitude 
of over 18000 feet and have worked hard on the mountain 
sides. We all feel the depressing effects of continual 


residence at these heights and shall not be sorry to descend 


again to sea-level. 


July 26th. Killik Pass. Alt. 16600. 


Thie day hae been «a gutet one in Camp during which moet of 


my time was occupted in collecting and 


packing away sat- 


ural History spectmens. 


fuly 27th. Killik Passe. Alt. 16600. 


Sttll on the Passe. The day hae peen dark and gloomy and 


the weather agatn appeare threatening. Fillik Heet will 
probably be ready for observation tomorrow if the weather 


remains fine. 


July 28th. Summit of Filiik Weet. Alt. 18000. 
Filltk Neet Hill Station wae today ascended but without | 
much difficulty. Yake are wonderful creatures. No other an- 
tmal but a yak could carry a human betng up such steep 
slopes and over such treacheroue boulders ae occurred on 
our way to the summit of the modntain. Fe must have appear- 
ed a wild and brutal crowd, shouting and beating our yaks 
and urging them, by every poestble means, over the rough 
and difficult ground. But a yak, though clumsy tn appear- 
ance, ts wonderfully surefooted. He steps from stone to 


stone. seldom alipping, and always succeeds in choosing 


those stones which are stable and firmly fixed. In the enow, 


quite human-like, a yak will alwaye place his feet in the 


hoof-marke left by the animal that has preceeded him. Should | 


he slip on the anow or shale, the animal depresses one of 


its shoulders and usee it ae a @upport to protect him from 
falling. 
Yo work was completed on the summit so we camped and paesed 

af d 


a tolerably comfortable night in epite of the high altitude. 


July 2°th. Fillik Pase. Alt. 16600. 

Observattone being fintshed on Killik West, we descended the 
mountain tn the evening. The day was, at intervals, cloudy 
and, om one occaston, the snow fell. This somewhat prolonged 
the work. On reaching the camp /] found a number of Firghtz, 
males and femalee, awatting me. They had come from the Great 
Pamir in search of medical help. Idid whet ! could for them 
but for euch chronic condtttone as Rheumatotd Arthritte 


and Senile Cataract it wae not poesible to do very much. 


fuly 80th. Killik Pees. Alt. 16600. 
The world appears dark and gloomy in our eyes today. We 
| have sufficient rations to last us but six daye more, much 


ofthe work rematns to be done, a@ long march has.to be com- 


pleted and bdt little hope rematne of getting more food. The 


and we muet send men to forage 


Pamire can eupply nothing 


llege Dubl 
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for gratn amonoget.the little barren villages between. thie 


and Hunza. All the camp are on half rations and, ae a result, 
there ts much grumbling and discontent. The allowance of 

ata" Lb.1 per man te supplemented as far ae poasible by 

sour milk curds made by the nomads,and tnown co "lLhaesi", 

and also by océastonal sheep but the latter are diffiéult 

to obtain even at a ruinous price. In addition , the connect- 
ing ofthe Survey Link over the Fillik Pass ie a far more dtf- 
ftcult operatton than at firet appeared. The country to the 
South te a regular sea of mountatns, strewn with high and 
inaccessible peake resembling mighty Matterhorne. Almost 
every valley contains an enormous glacter and thts renders 


work exceedingly difficult. 
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CHAPTER 8, 
luly Slet.---- Fillik Page to Mertushi. 

Auguat lat,-<-- Merkueht. 

August and.---- Merkusht to VFillie Paee. 

August Ord. «-<-- Villik Page. 

Auguet4th. to Auguet 1Sth.---- The Taghdumbach Pantr. : 


Auguet !/4th.---- Mintaka Agzt to Gul Kwaja. 


luly Slet. Merkusht. Alt. 11960. " 
6 


This morning we left our camp on the summit of the Fillir 


and proceeded down the Pass to Merbuehi. Our intention te to y 
| Mi 
help Mc'innes, who ta in difficulties to the South and seeme i! 
| 
unable to find a euttable etattion amongst the lofty mountatne 
which tower all around him, and until he finds one we, on 1 
) 
the Pamirs, are held up. | 
t 
The march was very pleasant and the high cltffe on either 
side afforded a magnificent view. The general aspect of the 


country immediately changes on passing from Chinese into ; 
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Rritieh Territory. On the northern side os the Filltk the 


undulating Pamirs, with. thetr rounded hille and wide oraset 


ucey 


valleys, lite epread out Jor ntles before one. To. the south 


the country ts more rugged; the round hille are replaced 

by eteep tnaccesetble mountains and the valleys by deep 

river gorges. For two months we had endured an altitude of 
over 18000 feet and tt was with feelings of relief and pleaé- 
ure that we today descended to 11600 feet. It eeemed as though 
we had reached sea-level. 

The trees at Merkusht were delightful. Beneath the shade oy 
some of the largest of them our camp wae pitched. One does 
not value the green trees unless one has not seen them for 
vonthe and on the Pamtre there ts not even the vestize of 


a shrub. These etunted Alpine willows of Merkushi were like 


a lovely garden after the treeless waste of the Pamtre. 


Auguet fet. Merktueht. Alt. 11960. 


; Early thte morning we left Merrusht with a light camp and 
marched southwards with the intentton of jotning Ne'innes 


to aesist him in hie difficult work. After travelling for 


about a mile we were met by a cooly fhringtng a note from 
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Nc 'innes in whitch he etated that he did not reguire any 


Consequently we returned to Merbusht and encamped a- 
the willows. Lettere arrived this afternoon and the 
mpletton of correspondence provided ue with occupation & 


throughout the rematnder of the day. Our relays of mail- 


runnerée have worked punctually and well. 


Auguet 2nd. Killik Pass. 16600, 

We marched back agatn today to our old camp on the sumnit 

of the filitk Paes. 

The geologtcal conditions of the Killik Passe cannot but ex- 
cite interest. The aecent on each side ie bounded by high 
perpendicular cliffe esmoothened and polished by old glacial 
actton whtle, at thetr foot, lie large moraines on the 
surface of whtch “talue shoots" of granite debris pour 

down from the netghbouring mountaine. Deep down tn thts mor- 
aine, the river, laden with black sediment derived from the 


outcrops of shale at the eummtt of the Paes, hese slowly cut 


its way and, by sweeping before it the finer debris, has 


exposed the enormous glaéial bouldera round which tt now 
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flowe. Black shal ; 
’ sale ts being now deposited in the river bed 


we 


ild at first be 


. 
_ 


and,ae not a single partiéle Of shale co 
seen along the eteep sides of the moraine which had been 
eroded by the river, it appeared that this shaley sediment 
must have been a recent additton. However, at intervale, 


higher up tre Pass, the old river bed greatly widened and f 
these broad expances, over which the river must have mean- 
dered in a slow and eluggteh manner, were covered with a 
thick layer of water-worn shaley deposit. It te more prob- 
able, therefore, that ortginally the etream was even more 
torrential than at present, was a rtver of pure eroston 
and, except tn those broad slugpish creas, did not leave 

on the sidee of the moraine a single trace of the mass of 
sediment with which tt wee, undoubtedly, charged. 

It te difficult to estimate the length of time whtch hase 


elapsed eince the glacier retreated and the rtver took tte 


place. Jn parts it eeeme aa though the stream had juet com- 
menced to flow through the old moratne and, tn other places, 
as much ae sixty or seventy feet of grantte debrie have —4 


been completely washed away. At tntervale rows of terraces 


have been formed on the sides of the moratne tndicating the 
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varying postition and levelse which the river once’ oc éupted 


while at one potnt, and. that Atoh up. tn. the Pase, full fifty 
‘eet of solid quartzite had been eaten through by the rtver 
and euch eroston could not have been performed by any tor- 


rent, though charged with the most destructive form of sed- 


iment, tn an tnapprectable pertod of geological. time. 


Auguet Srd. Killik Pass. Alt. 16600. 


A quiet day in camp during which the Geologtcal and Met- 


eorological reporte on the work done with the expeditton were 
discuseed and rough drefte made. Wo work can be continued 
by uae until Mcinnes has completed hia Statton at the south 


and finished all hie observattone towards the Fillik stations 


Auguet 4th. Killik Pass. Alt. 16600. 
4 lazy day tn camp. A helio. has been seen from Killite Eaet 
far away to the south so that Mc’innese ts probably now tr 


touch with ue and will soon have completed hts work. 


Auguet 6th. ftlltr Pasé.Hili Station. Alt. 19000, 


Thie station was ascended for the third and probably the 
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time. We encamped on . 
P on. the summit and passed a restlese and 


uncomfortadle night, 


August 6th. Poot of Filltk Pass. Alt. 14000. 

Work on Hillik Bast Hill-Statton wae completed by noon 

and we géacdly descended the mountain. At the foot we were 

met by @ group of Sartkolie and Firghiz with yake and pontes. 
The Kirghiz hed come a six-days Journey from the Great Pamir 
tn search of medical asetetanée. They lent us their ponies 
and we made a@ rapid journey to Duffedar’e encampment at Kil- 
lie. A khurga had been prepared for ue in which we made our- 
selves comfortable. The greater portion of the evening before 
dinner wae occupted in doting what was posstble for the atl- 


ments of my pattents. 


August 7th. Farachukar Valley. Alt. 18600. 

From Duffedar's cosy khurga near the foot of the Ftlitk 
Pass we enjoyed an easy march along the bed of the fara- 
chukar Valley. The sky wae covered with thick heavy cloude 


and the day was dark and threatentng. Our yaks travelled 


suitable camping-ground was reached before dark. 


well and a 
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}) ; 7) a 
de. the sun was all day hidden, the journey wae unpleas~ 


antly cold and a etrong biting head-wind added. to our die- 


comfort. It was, therefore, with feelings of relief that 


we sought the shelter of our. tent. 


Auguet 8th. Farachukar Valley. Alt. 18600. 

4 dull and gloomy day in camp. The snow fell at intervale 

and consequently we determined to rematn in the Faerachukear 
valley and not move on unttl the weather clears. Our men, 
hom we sent to forage , have been able to discover a little 


srain in some of the villages to the south, seo that we are 


able to extet, in a haphazard wey, on half-rattone. 


Auguet 9th. Farachukar Valley. Alt. 13600. 

We awoke this morning to find the whole valley clothed tn 

a thick carpet of enow and the surrounding mountains envel- 
oped in denee white clouds. 48 the day advanced the esky 
cleared overhead and the warm sun raptdly melted the freeh 
soft snow. We decided to rematn in camp. All the morntng 


wae occupied in haematodogical work. I find the best method 


of inducing the nomads to give specimens of their blood 
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for examination te to sit outside. the. tent with my micros- 


cope and other egutpment ona box 


before me. The Sartkolis 
and Firghtz collect around and wonder at the novel stght. 
Nith a little tact and persuasion it te not then difficult 


to induce them to lend themselves in the cause of ectence. 


Auguet 10th. kKarachukar Valley. Alt. 18600. 

The weather ts still wet and gloomy and we are confined to 
our tente. This afternoon |] visited an old graveyard, one 

of the burying places of the Kirghiz nomade who ortginally 
shared the Taghdumbash Pamtr with the Sartkolie. se predict- 
ed by the membere of the Pamtr Boundary Commission of 1896, 
all the Kirghiz have crossed over to the Great and Little 
Pamires and have thus é¢ome under Ruastan domination. 

The methods adopted by the Kirghiz for burying thetr dead 


} iy 
were interesting. A large grave wae dug about four or ftve 


feet in depth and the body plaéed within. It appears, how- 


ever, that, tnetead of filling the orave with earth, the 


i ? large flat stonee over the 
custom was to lay 2 number of | ; 


yrave opening and on then to pile a great mound of earth. 


The dtlaptdeted condition of the oraves revealed thetr ortg- 
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inal etructure. Human bones lay scattered about. in all dir- 
ectione; the etony roofe of the gravee had, tn many cases, 
completely collapsed and tn one grave, which from ite con- 


sptcubus encircling barrier of stones, must have belonged 


to somebody of tmportance, the roof had been parttally torn 
away and the burted remains exposed to view. Sartkolt dogs, 
whitch prowled about the netghbourhood, must have been matn- 
ly responsible for the desecration of the tombs. The exum- 
ation of the bonee and the general state of rutn of the 
sraves bore evidence to the absolute ineffictency of this 


method of dtepoeal of the dead. 


Auguet lith. Karachukar Valley. Alt. 18600. 

The day wae dark and miserable. Heavy snow-clouds rolled, 

at intervals, down the valley, covertng all with a white 
sheet. Then suddenly the wind would change and those same 
dense clouds would eweep back along the valley and pour 
their contents a second time upon us. 

The presence of that truly tropical bird, the Hoopoe, on the 
Pamire ia eurpriaing. It ta strange that a bird whose natur- 


habitet te the warm eunny platne of India should appear 80 


contented in the cold and barren uplands of Central Asta. 
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Auguet 12th. Mintaka Agzt. ( Base Camp). Alt.. 18000. 


Owing to the threatening etate of the weather and the ehort- 
age of food and supplies, Mason decided not. to return. to Tom- 
tek tn order to correct an unavoidable error that had oc¢ur- 
red there, but to march immedtately to Mintaka Base Camp 

and prepare for our return journey. 

After proceeding a few miles along. the Farachuker Valéey @ 
snowstorm, aécompanted by a bitter wind, broke upon us. 

We found shelter in a thurga at the entbrance to the Min- 


taka “"nullah”, had lunch and moved on later tn the after- 


noon to our base camp at Mtintaka. 


August 18th. Mtntaka dAozt. (Base Camp). Alt. . 18000. 
A outet day was spent in camp during whitch kit was checked 
and traneport aseorted in preparation for tomorrow's dep- 


arture from the Pantre. 


August 14th. Gul Fwaje. Alt. 18600. 


Thie morning we eaid goodbye to the Pamirs. A number of the 


Sarikolie, who had been unfatling in their kindness to us, 


came to Mintaka to bid ue farewell. The day wae dark and 
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gloomy and no feelings of sorrow were aroused. in ue when. tak- 
tng leave of euch an tnhoepitable country. 

The crossing of the Mintaka Pass wae not difficult although 
the summtt was covered in a thin layer of recent snow, and 

a slight snow etorm broke upon ue and compelled us to take 
shelter in a itttle atone hut used ae a refuge for those 
hardy men who carry the matl from Indian Territory tanto fash- 


gar in Chine. 
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CHAPTER. 9. 
September 16th,---- The return journey to 


Fashntr. 


Auguet 16th. Merkusht. Alt. 11960. 

We are back agatn on our old road and, consequently, there 
will be but little to record. 

The deep valley, through which we passed, wae lovely. But 


two monthe ago it was clothed tn enow and now the summer 


flowere bloom on either bank, the butterflies fltt about 
the green grase and the whole valley te filled with the 


joy of summer. 


August 1@th. Merkusht. Alt. 1980 
Owing to the supply of cooltes at Merbusht being defictent, 
we were compelled to halt for the day, Most of the bagoage 


hag been sent on and the rematnder will accompany us to- 


morrow. 
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August 17th. Miegah. Alt. 10160, 

The journey wae today continued back along our old tracke. 
The Ktlltk Gorge, through which we passed, is deep and impos- 
ing. Ae te the case with many of the Himalayan rivere, « 
Geological triseguence may be recognised in the formation 

of thie gorge. First came a period of erosion during whtckh 
the matin gorge wae hewn out of the solid mountain. Thie nay 
have been the result of a raptd river or, as the vertical 
grantte sides of the gorge seem to suggest, may have been 
caused by glactal action. Subsequent to this came a pertod 
of sedimentation; a calm and sluggish river took the place 
of either the raptd torrent or the glacter, and resulted in 
the accumulation of a vast mase of alluuvtal deposit which 
partially filled up the pre-extsting gorge. Thte deposit can 
now be seen laterally imposed on the oranite cliffs, reach- 
ing hundreds of feet up the side of the gorge, and under- 


gotng raptd denudation. The alluvial bede are usually hor- 
orontal but, tn places, they display a series of low seyn- 
clinee and anttclines or gentle contorttone which suggest 


that an elevation of the river bed must have occurred subse~ 


uent to thetr depostt, but they may represent the trreg- 
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ular bedding laid down by a river flowing with some rapidity 


over an uneven floor. Then followed another period of er- 


oston in which the eluggtsh river was replaced by a raptd 


torrent. Thie latter quickly formed a new gorge tn the sed- 
imentary depoeite of tte predecessor and, as tt still con- 
tinues to hew tte way into thte great masa of alluvtun, 

it ie imposatble to determine the depth to whitch the latter 
descends. 


Shontly-efter 


Auguet 18th. Thudabad.Alt. 9460. 

Shortly after leaving Miegeh, | became intereeted in a sol- 
itary Pine tree standing alone on a mountatn summit. / could 
not detect another Pine over the whole hill side and | won- 


dered why thie hardy tree should chose the exposed moun- 


tain top while alt around lay beauttfully sheltered glene 
and well-watered valleye. / remember reading in one of those 
charming letters from Huxley to hts friend Hooker how the 


vormer remarked on the extraordinary dtetrit bution of cont~ 


rere necr an Alptne villege. How hie great tatellect woute 


have shone had he seen this solitary Pine exposed to every 
a. — 
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wind of heaven. Whenee came. the tiny seed that reached #uch 

a rugged altitude ¥ Where are ite companione? Why does tt 
chose the solid rock of the loftiest and wildest peak and 
renounce the fertile, watered and sheltered valleys? 

It stands compantonlese upon the hill-top, a leafy sentin- 

el amonget the mountatne,. 

Today's march has been most interesting. The Hunza river 

wes in flood and many of the primitive bridges were complete- 
ly washed away. Coneequently we were unable to retrace our 


steps through the rtver bed and were compelled to follow 
the narrow and difficult track along the steep side of the 


gorge. Thie led ue at times down to the river bank or hun- 
drede of feet up the side of the mountatn. It was extrene~- 
ly narrow and trreguler and the greatest care was often re- 
sutred to prevent elipping on tte uneven surface and fal- 
ling down into the deep gorge beneath. 

Although the journey tn miles wae not a long one yet, owing 
to the bad nature of the road along whitch we had to clamber 
rather than march, we dtd not arrtve at Fhudabad unttl near- 
ly dark. The local Rajah visited ue shortly after our arrtu- 


al and brought ue @ most acceptable present of fruit and 
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vegetables whtch were a real luxury after. thetr complete ab- 


sence on.the Pamire,. 


Rhudabad. Alt. 9460, 


gutet day in camp. We are unable to continue our return 


journey unttl Me'innes has finished hia work and jotne ue 


here. 


Auguet 20th. KFhudabad. Alt. 9460. 

A rather curtous incident occurred today. While sitting 
guietéy in our tent, a #unza villager appeared before ué 

at the tent door. After greeting us with the usual "salaam", 
he threw himself violently to the ground, burted hte face 

in the earth and, accompanted with loud shrteks and groans, 


continued to cast handfuls of dust over hie writhing body. 


1 
The cauee of all this commotion was due soley to the fact 


that he had recteved @ gentle chastisement from one of the 


Gurkhas and, brimming over with ortef and rage, he endeave- 


oured to evoke our eympathy by thte dramatic ecene. 
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Auguet 2let. Khatber. 8800, 


Ne left Khudabad today and decided to await Me'innee at 

Hunza. The gorge seemed more barren and stupendous than 

ever. The river, whtch two and a half monthe ago we forded 
with ease, te now a roaring torrent fed by the swollen streams 
whtch descend from the melting snowe. 

On arrival at Fhatber we found the treee laden with ripe 
apricots. The whole expedition fell upon them and many of 

the treee were soon stripped of their delicious fruit. 


] have been meditating over the extraordinary relattonshtp 
between the breath of theese Himalayan rivere and that of 

the gorge tn which they flow. The former are eo narrow; in 
fact they fill but a email fraction of the bed of the gorge, 
and it seems difficult to understand how a gorge of such 
sreat width could have been hewn out by a rtver whtch, even 
when in flood, only partially fille tt. Jf havea shrewd 
suspicion that, as a river meanders and continually altere 
ite course over the platns, #0 also does a river tend to me- 
enclosed in a@ rocky gorge and that tt ie thte 


ander though 


compulston of @ narrow river to move first to one side and 


then to another, posetbly tn cyclical rythm, whitch cute out 
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7 . es 
@ gorge of such wide entent. One tende to look: on @ mdUR~ 


tain rt ae i 9 ini 
ver ae being definitely consined and bound tn by the 


great prectpitous walle between which it flowe and no doudt, 
to a limited degree, tt it# eo ; but J have seen the Hunza 
river dashing, swirling and roaring againet one side of this 
hard rocky gorge, eroding it with all the force that water 
can bring to bear abatinet a cliff: while between the other 
river bank and the opposite side of the gorge there exist- 
ed a broad expanse of flat alluvium over which the river, 

if it willed, could have flown in a@ placid and resistiesse 
course. Some great Natural force was compelling thte river 
to chose the line of GREATEST resietance and whatever. that 
force may be, tt must possess such power and peretstence 

as to impell a river to eat into the solid rock rather 

than to flow tranquil over the platn. Cyclical repitt- 
tion of euch a force would produce a wide gorge in the bed 


of whitch flowed a narrow rtver. 


Auguet 22nd. Paseu. Alt. 8000. 


In no part of the Hunza gorge does one meet such quanti- 


ties of rock rutn ase between Khatber and Pasu. Great fane 
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of debris pour down the precipitous modntain side and.in x 
places deflect the river from ite course. Huge blocke of 
Jagged limestone and rounded granite bouldere lie spread 

itn all dtrecttone; the broad Batura glacier is almost con- 
cealed from view by hilloeks Of moraine and the banke of 

the Hunza rtver are composed of steep cliffs of conglom- 
erate, the producte of the denudation of the mountaine. 

One reads of countries being degraded and of mountain ranges 
rising from thetr debris, but one must gaze on the huge 


piles of superimposed sediment and the desert wastes of rocky 


rutn before one realizes how the tardy forces of Nature, 
accumulating through centurtes, can change the whole sculp- 


ture of the earth. 


Auguet 28rd. Gulmtt. 


Our first duty wae to measure the postition of the enout 


of the Pasu Glacter. It was impossible to obtatn suitable 
pointe on each side of the gorge through which the glacter 


flows and we hed, consequently, to be content with the 


painting of two marke on the northern side of the mouth of 


the gorge euch that the prolongation of the line which jotne 
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them will cut the extremity of the snout of the glacter. 


rhe marke were painted thue A subsecuent exanina- 


tton of the relationship Of the snout of the glacter to these 
marke will indicate ite amount of advance or retreat. 

The short march to Gulmtt wae moet enjoyable. The fierce 

rays of the sun were almost of troptcal intensity and file 
led the deep gorge with a radtant glow. Precipitous lime- 
stone cliffs on each side towered above us. Up to the tongue 


of the Pasu glacter the river has cut ite bed along the 
etrike of the rocks, but later tt eweeps to the south-east 


and divides the strike at almoet a right-angle. In places 


bede of shale alternate with the deposit of limestone and 


the high dip of both sedimente explatne the cause of the fte- 


aility of the former and the advanced state of crysetalaetton 


of the latter. An obstaéle wae encountered at the enout 

of the Sueaint glacter. The etream whtch flows from the tce- 
cave at tte extremity was swollen into a mighty torrent and 
dashed down to the Hunza river with enormous force. Thie 


had to be forded. Cooltes clung to one another in groupe 


or grasped the tatl of our solitary pony while they braved 
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of a 
the current. The most experienced were etationed at intervale 


in the ford to support any who might lose. their footing, 

and numbers of sticke were extended from the opposite bank 

to render a final aid, UVitimetely ali, though thoroughly wet, 
crossed in safety. On reaching Gulmit the remainder of the 
day ttll nightfall wag Occupted in dressing wounds, exam- 
ining bloode, diagnosing birds and packing the epectmene 


collected on the march. 


Auguat 24th. Atabad. 

Most of our route lay over the narrow ledge-like track 

which clings to the sheer grantte cliffs. The flooded river 
jashed and eddted thousande of feet beneath and, tn placee, 
the track wae so narrow and the cliffs #0 prectpttoug thet 

a single falee etep would hurl one down tnto the torrent. 
The conetruction of thie primttive road along the verticel 
face of the cliyy by means of wooden pegs driven into the 
solid rock, and surmounted by flat etones and branéhee of 
trees, ig a monument to the tngenuity and industry of thte 


hardy mountain race. It appeals to the mind ae a more wor- 


thy feat than the broad thoroughfares of our great cttieeé. 
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August 26th. Altabed (Hunza). Alt. 7600. 


Our ent§rance into Hunza wae like reaching the Promised Land, 


The rich cultivated fielde ripe with corn; the trees laden 


with delicious fruit and the green fertile land,in ell dire 
ecttonse irrigated, tilled and cultured, formed a more de- 


lightful ptety 
‘ pleture of simple prosperity than I had ever geen. 


Nahomedabad te a small village north of Hunza. Here we halt- 
ed and for a full hour gorged ourselves with rosy apples and 
delicious peachee. 

The Mtr came to meet us at the aummit of the eteep entrance 


that leade to hte palaceysand hie capital. He invited us to 


tea beneath a canvas awning situated tn a shady orchard, 

and we spent a pleasant hour chatttngo with him and hte 
Waztr. 

VYothing could have been more enjoyable than the continuatton 


of our ride to Altabad. The desolation of the Pamirs and 


the desert mountain faetnesses of the Himalaya must be exper- 


7 qn 
itenced before one can apprectate the flowertng yardene 


and the cool shady groves of Hunza. At Altabad the ripe 


frutt of the country was showered upon us and we feaated 


eumptuouely. Within the four walle of a real room we entered 


lor oe ee -_ . 
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a — 
anc we élept beneath @ eolid rogy. Ne have in act 
d ay oe @UC, 


reached the confines Of ctutlization 


Auguet 26th. Altabad.(Hunza). Ait. 7600. 
A guiet and peaceful day spent partly in completing arrange- 
ments for the continuation of our journey but mainly in re- 


covering from the unpleasant effecte of my gluttonoue on- 


elaught on. the frutt of Hunza. 


August 27th. Altabad. (Hunza). Alt. 7600. 

Ke have determined to return to Fashmir by a new and more 
difficult route. From Hunza we tntend to travel through 
Nagar, thence along the Btafo and Hiepar glaéiers to Askole 


in Paltietan and from there through Skardu and over the De- 


osait plaine to Purzil Chowki. The Biefo and Hiepar glactere 


are the largest in the World\ outside Polar Regions, and the 
route over them te considered to be exceedingly difficult 
and may poestbly be impasstble. The placters have been trave 


ersed but twice vbefore. Firstly by Sir Martin Conway's 


expedition in 1892 and later by the Bullock-Workman’s 


@xpedition of 1908, 
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August 26th Altabad. (Hunza). Alt. 7600 


4 viett from the Mir of Funze occupted moet of the mor- 
ning and a little work with e game of football on the polo- 


ground a@ a diversion amused us in the afternoon. 


Auguet 29th. Altabed. (Hunza). Alt. 7600. 

Ful Btr and | patd a visit to the Hassanabad glacier in or- 
der to repatnt the marke made by Mr. Hayden of the Geolog- 
tical Survey tn 1906. These marka indicate the position of 
the snout of the glacter and were perfectly legtble after 
the lapee of seven yeare. The mark on the rtght bank betng 
completed, we croseed over the glacter and after a dtffi- 
cult climb reached the oppostte mark high up on the left side 
of the gorge. A pathway ortginally ran élose to t#d just 
beneath the mark but a large landslide had carrted awey the 
track with the result that we were faced into euch a Clan- 


~ " ; ay 
ber along the steep moraine that nothing would again tnduce 


me to repeat tt. 


Auguet 80th. Altabad. (H#unza). Alt. 7600. 


I paid thie afternoon an Official visit to the Weir of Hunza. 
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hen admiring the numbere Of Ibex and Markhor heads with 
which he had decorated the roof and outetde walle of hie 
dwelling place, he kindly offered to give me whichever trop- 
hy pleased me most. / chose a #targe Markhor head, whtch 
with two heade of Ovte polit will be sent to The Rombay 
Natural Htetory Museun. 
On returning, I found the Mir tn the verandah of the rest- 
house. He wae distributing presente and gave me a large roll 


of native-epun pashmina cloth, beauttfully eoft and warn 


and capable of being made into a useful garment.. 


Auguet Siet. Altabad. (Hunza). Alt. 7600. 

The day wae spent in repacking kit into light loade suitable 
for conveyance over the difficult glacter. The heavy rathe, 
atmost unceasing throughout the month, still continue and 
threaten to destroy the prospects of oir journey. 
September !et. Altabad. (Hunza), Alt. 7600. 


A prolonged crashing notee in the distant mountains attraét- 


ed our attention thia morning. After watching carefully we 


detected the cause. Down the eteep aurface of a talue shoot 
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could be seen pouring quantities of rock-debris, some of 


WR mt } " 
hich must have been enormous blocks many tone itn weight. 


19 


Yolumes of dust rose into the air ae the boulders crashed 


upon the ground and beautifully curved furrowe were formed 


in their wake. For some three minutes the rocky deluge con- 
tinued and then all wae silence. Jt wae but another addt- 
tion to the great piles of rocky rutn which have been for- 
med at the base of all these mountatne by the acct ulation 
through ages of thousande of similar landfalle. 

The ratne, continuing all déy, have forced us to abandon 

our journey over the Htepar slacter and we return tomorrow 
to Gilgit. To attempt the glactere s0 late in the year and 


after eo muéh fresh snow has fallen would only be foolhardy 


and not justifiable. 


September 2nd. Minapin. 
Rack agatn on the solid road to Gtlott. The milestones, 
suspension bridges and telephone poles seen etrange and 


unreal after our long absence from such luxurtes. 
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September Srd. Chalt. 


carly this morning we painted the marke made by Nr. Hayden 


in 1906 near th * 
te. tongue of. the Minapin tlacier. Later we 


continued our maréh of 2! niles to Chalt. Grapes, melons, 


peaches and apples grew tn profusion along the route and 


at almost every village we enjoyed a eumptucgs feast. 


September 4th. Nomal. 
Qwing to a@ long halt tn the heat of the day under the shel- 
ter of a large boulder, we did not reach Minapin ttll long 


after dark. 


September 6th. Gtlgit. 
A pleasant march brought ue to Gtlott late tn the afternoon. 


He dined with Turner in the evening and enjoyed all the 


comforts and luxurtes of ctutlized surroundings. 


September 6th. Gilgtt. 


including ourselves, were aesembled this evening 


at a dinner given by the Political Agent to the Restdent in 


Fashmir who te at present touring through the Country. We 
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appeared rather diereputable amidst the finery of all the 


other gueste, 


September 7th. Part. 


u@ greater portion of our transport wae despatéhed at an 


early hour thte morning but we did not follow till late in 
the afternoon. The absence of riding ponies at the tine 

when we had arranged to atart etill further delayed ue and 
the greater portton of our march was, consequently, perform- 
ed during the dark houre of the night. 

Heavy black clouds, tntermittent duet-storme, occasional 
flashes of litghtentng and an unpleaeant road along the 

eteep side of the gorge made the journey tn many ways diffi- 
cult. At timee we had to dismount itn order to seareh for 

the traek which, in the darkness, was nearly lost in the looe# 


eand of the river bed. We did not reach Pasu till nearly mnid- 


night. 


September 8th. Bunjt. 
A pleasant breexe made today’s journey Cooler than was ex- 


pected and although the sun was high tn the heavene when we 
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started from Part yet we covered. the eighteen miles to 


before four in. the afternoon. 


september 2th. Doyan. 

rhe broad and artd gorge of the Indue river wae rapidly 
crossed in the emall hours of the morning and the steady 
climb along the convaluted road up the flank of the Hattu 


Pir brought ue to Doyan early tn the afternoon. 


September !0th. Astor. 

After leaving Doyan at dawn and strolling leteurely through 
the beauttful forest whilh clothee the hill-side, | arrived 
at Duehkin by about 10 a.m. Here I had a hurrted breakfast 
and hastened along the fourteen odd miles to Astor, stop- 
ping at frequent intervals to collect the birds and insecte 
which teem in these wooded districts. The whole march wae 


24 miles. 


September ith. Rattu. 


We are no longer hurrying back along our previous tracks 


but have etruck another route whtch u lead us over the 
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Fr mri 5 ; * 
am aé6 and thence to Srinagar. The journey was. deltoht- 


we covered 2! miles, was not in any wey 
fattguetng. From the bridge which crosses the river we had 
ovr 4 Aap ia " 
expected a magnificent view of Hanga Parb: but were creatly 


ag * 9 2 
Lsappotnted to find that, on our arrival, the mountain was 


clothed from base to summit in dense white cloude. 


September 12th. Falapant. 

Every turn in the road displays eome new scene of beauty. 

It may be the clear river dashing throuch a dark forest of 
ptres or tt may be the glortous Wanga Parbat (26669) glte- 
tening tn the sunlight and forming an everchanging picture 
of grandeur ase the white fleecy clouds, playing about hie 
summit, now hide and now reveal hie lovlinese. One cannot but 
ponder over hie great snow-fields and glaciers and wonder 
how the wind howls in those deep ravines. What a mighty 
convulsion of the earth's crust must have forced that etu- 


pendous mase of toneous rock to ite present height and 


what apes of Hatural forces must have moulded tt to ite pres- 


ent shape. The human mind éannot grasp the meantng of 


such awful force nor concteve the lapses of such illimite- 
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foot ha 
Joc $ ever stood upon that massive 
led and died in. the aecent and 
ain. The inevitable it bono” risee 


mi ; ada a — 
to ones mind; and as man seens compelled to pry tnto the 


gecrete os Sature, to eramine her workings, diecover her 
mystertes and @ontrol her powers, #0 he battles with the 


mighty obetructions she placee in his path and te driven 


to overéome then, 
After a long march of 25 miles we reached the little bung- 


adow of Kalapant at the northern foot of the Kamrt Pass. 


September !sth. kamrt. 
We were early astir ae we wished to reaéh the summit of the 


KFamrt Pasa before the brtght raye of the morning sun, Con- 


densing the vast snow-fields of Yanga Parbat, should tiothe 
the whole mountain tn vapouroue cloud and hide from our eyes 
ite gigantic beauty. For nine miles we totled slowly up a 


- ; yf 1 tt njoy th ast 
ateep incline and were only just in time to en, e l 


4 7 ; ai a 
;limpses of the famous view before the clouds had hidden 


it for the rematnder of the day. 


Par away to the north stood the moet beauttful of 
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fAtmatayan gtante with ite peak glistening like pearl above 
the dense belt of cloud which below enéircled it. ss the 
sun increased in strength, the cloud grew larger and denser 
and, imperceptibly rising htioher and higher, goon enveloped 
the ehining peak and concealed tt from our sight. Fora few 
hours we lingered in the vain hope that the clouds night 
again disperse and unveil the mountain beauty. But we were 
to be disappotnted. The densi masses of vapour rateed aloft 
sun condensing the moteture from the fields 
of anow, wrapped the mountain in an impenetrable veil. 
The deecent of the Kamri Pase wae like a ramble through a 
beauttful garden. Every corner of the hill-side was gay 
with wild flowers. Zvery vartety, every tint of colour seen- 
ed to be present, and the dark ptne-woode through which we 
wandered near the foot of the Paes reminded us of the happy 


valley towards wht@h we were rapidly approachtng. 


September 14th. Gurat. 


Our journey te drawing to @ close and we expect tomorrow to 


reach Bandtpore. Progress fron Gilgit has been rapid. The 


distance from Gilgit to Bandipore te 196 milee which, betngo 
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traversed tn nine daye, pives an average of nearly 22 
niles per day. Our longest march hae been 29 miles. 


We are back again on our old traéke and look on al 


J 


old landmarke ae so many stepptng-stones to home. 


Randtpore. 16th. September. 

As though to greet us with defiance on our last march, dark 
pyloomy cloude covered the threatentng heavens and a fierce 
yale with blinding sleet roered in our faces ae we ascended 
the Tragbul Paes. Heavy peale of thunder roared overhead 
and,as we neared the summit of the Pase,the biting blizzard 
almost compelled us to retire. However we etruggled on till 
the elements, exhausted from their fury, gradually abated. 
Through the dense atest and heavy enow-cloude we could see 
far beneath ue the calm and plactd lakes tn the Valley of 
Faehmir. We looked on them as the termination of our work 


and the end of our journey. Gradually the mist grew thinner 


and the cloude rose higher into the heavens, boate could 


be seen drifting idly on the placid waters beneath the 


shadow of the enow-clad mountatne. Groups of happy villages 
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“Gy scattered tn profusion amongst the fielde of golden 
corn, and ae the landscape cleared cnd. the dark tlouds die- 
atpated, the Happy Valley, sparkling and glistening in. the 
sunitght, wae a true picture of lovlinese. 

The bleak desolation of Central Asia wee but a dream and 


the most beautiful valley on earth a glorious reality. 
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Later in the day we drove to the Reserve Supply and 
Traneport Depot and took over a large quantity of warm 
clothing for the khalaesiee and camp servants. In the 
evening we watched the bullockecarte being laden Pita 
the heavy kit and we ordered our motor to take us to Sre 
tnagar. The last houre of the day were epent amongst 


old friendé at the Rawal -Pindi club. 


April 1éth. Rawal-Pindt. 

A railway waggon containing all the heavy equipment 

of the expedition,arrived early thie morning at Pindi 
station .We superintended the removal of ite contente 
and, having loaded them on bullock-carts, had them trane- 
ferred to the camp.¥e followed later and,after giving 
to each of the ehalassies an advance of pay together 
with @ pair of etrong marching boote,we had the satie- 
faction of seeing all our heavy eit and equipment come 
mence tte slow march to Srinager in a long line of lume 


bering bullock-carte. 


itv ¢ 
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April. 14th. RawalePindt to Domel. 
At 7a.m.thie morning we despatched one ekka and one 
tonga, laden with euch light kit ae we should regutre 

@t Srinagar before the heavy bullock-carte could be 
expected to arrive. We wished to obtain a large two- 
horse tonga which could perform the journey in 8 daye 
but owing to the unusual rush of touriete to Vashmir 
almost every vartety of vehicle hed for some daye prove 
tously been engaged. 

BY 7.80a.m.our motor arrived.It appeared good and re- 
liable but,not being authorities regarding the nache 
inery,we hed to remain content with examining the tyree 
which seemed atrong and sound. The motor wae loaded up 
with bedding, portmanteaus and cameras and started off 
at Ga.m. Fawel-Pindi wae rapidly left behind and up 

to the commencement of the Murree ascent -some !2 miles 
from Pindi-we proceeded in great comfort and at great 
epeed. At the little village of Baracow we paseed our 
bullock-carte and were well pleased at the good pro- 


grees they had made. /n aecordance with regulattons 


they are permitted to travel by night alone and not 
by. day,tn order that they may not block the progrese 


of the tongas and other mobile traffic. 


Our troubles commenced as soon ae we reached the gradient 
to Murree ,aome three milee from Baracow. Here the motor 
required water to cool ite engine and continued to do 

eo every six or eight miles.The eparking-plups also caue- 
ed inconventencerthe driver frequently changed them,clean- 
ed them and replaced them but etill they conttnued une 
satisfactory. We were diseattefted. The sun was uncome 
fortably warm,the road wae crowded and undergoing re- 
pair and 5oth betwttn the checke from the traffic and 

the obetinacy of the motor,we did not reach Murree till 
Sp.m. A tiffin improved our sptrite and we again embar- 
ked on our doubtful machine at 8.80. A great change 
occurred. The road to Kohala was a continuoue decline 
down which we deecended at great speed.We swept rapidly 
oyer the emooth road,twieted merrily round the sharp core 
ners and skimmed in a manner,which to Blandy seemed reck- 


lees,along the edge of those steep precipitous cliffs 


which eo characterise the Murree-fashmir tonga road. 
Kohala wae reached at &.80p.m. Here the usual toll wae 
taken and we croesed the bridge over the Jhelum River 

and entered fashmir territory.The car behaved excel- 
lently.The route lay along the left bank of the Jhelum 
River,fairly level but at placee relieved by steep tn- 
clinee and exciting corners. We etudied peologtcal strata 
from the car,dtecussed the varied forme of the changing 
clouds which floated above us and cheeked our opiniones 
and diagnoste of their nature by The International At- 
iae. 

Domeli was reached by &©.46. We proceeded to the Dak Purge 
alow and there spent the night. A picturesque little epot 
te thie Dak Bungalow,nestling tn the midet of a grove 

of shady trees,beautified by the presence of roses, pur- 
ple irtees,calceolarias,all artistically arranged and 

in brilliant bloom; whilet deep down below the sound of 
the Jhelum River,ae it dashes and splashes through ite 


steep rocky gorge, lulle the weary body tnto gentle sleep. 


April 16th. Srinagar. 
Ne started from Domel at 8.46 a.m. and had a satiefsace- 
tory Journey.Nothing worthy of epectal mentton occur- 
red. We etruck a few lazy doge with the driving wheel, 
ran over a flurried hen,bumped hard tnto an ekka which 
refused to occupy any other part of the road than. the 
very middle, frightened many people and etill more anin- 
ale but did no damage which could be constdered sertousg. 
The pleasure of travelling in a hired motor is increas- 
ed by the fact that the hirer hae seldom but little 
conetderation for the wear and tear of the machine. Cone 
sequently we felt no qualme on running over rough pilee 
of stones,winding sharply round dtfftcult corners or 
bumping the machine tn any way provided tt increased 

our excitement or pAcstened our speed. Ne admired and 
diescuseed the geological etrata, well exposed on the 
road cutting and in the gorge of the Jhelum River. At 
one place a recent land-eltp had occurred and as we pas- 
sed,the fallen rocke and debrie were being cleared away. 


After @ short halt at Baramulla for lunch, we continued 


our route which now lay through the beautiful valley of 


Kashmir. The road was emooth, clear of traffic, lined 
on each with epléendid poplars and in every way euited to 
the speed of 24 miles an hour at which we travelled. 

The snow-clad mountains towered over ue on all sides. 
Mason told ua many of thetr names and related his ex- 
pertences on them. One could never be tired of gazing 

on thetr grandeur. We saw the great snowy peake in the 
line of our march and thought of all our difftculties 


in overcoming and gurmounting then. 

The hotel at Srinagar was reached at &.1&p.m. The car 
wae diemtssed and we all felt pleased at the satisfac- 
tory termination of another stage in our journey. 

The Guide, Abdulla, met ue at the hotel almost immediat- 
ely after our arrival. He te a@ man of long and varied 
experience, hae accompanted many expeditions to distant 
carte of the Himalayae and te now to be made reeponst- 
ble for the smooth working of all our traneport. He ts 


. 


a strong, thiek-set, dark, bearded Kashmirt with a face 


sparkling 


Our cook, Ramzana, aleo appeared; an old servant of 


Mason and well tratned tn the culinary duties of camp 


with Aumour and brimming over with tnteliigence. 


CHAPTER 8. 


Aprtl 16th to Aprtl 24th. -<----- Srinagar. 


April 18th. Srinagar. 

To-day we moved from the hotel into a house-boat. The 
latter tse roomy and comfortable and safely moored in the 
Chenar Bagh. During the morning we vietted vartoue out- 
fitters and obtatned euch warm clothing and necessaries 
as could not be obtatned eo sattiefactorily elsewhere. 
Thie buetness being fintehed, we went on a little ptente 
with some friends of Maeon to the Dal Lake. Thie te not 
the place to dilate on the beautiful scenery of fash- 
mir and the enjoyment we obtained in moving about ina 
ewift shkikara amonget the quiet waterwaye of the happy 
valley. There can eurely be no spet on earth which can 
compare in lovlineese to the Vale of Faehmir. After our 
ptenic we epent an hour at the club, returned to the 


houseboat for dinner, dtecuesed vartous points on our 


coming journey and retired weary to bed. 
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Aprtl 17th. Srinagar. 

A pleasant and peaceful day. Until our heavy luggage ar- 
rivee we ean but watt here and endeavour to pase the 
time as pleaeantly ae possible. Thies morning Blandy 

and I visited some of the wood-carvers' establishments. 
I do not think any kind of shop tn any place can be so 
seductive as these. The excellency of the workemanehtp te 
only exceeded by the perstetents’ annoyence of those that 
sell it; who tn dteplaying the quality of their goods 
and endeavouring to entice one to purchace, almost drive 
thetr cuetomers into a state of wild dietraction. |] ore 
dered a few. emall arttecles which | will take with me on 
my return from the Pamtre. My literature at present te 
Lakes Text-book of Geology which J am slowly dtgeating. 
When tt te fintshed thetr te a liberal supply of sim- 
ilar interesting ectentifiec books to follow. ite 
Rlandy and I hed a gentle and moet enjoyable little 


- 


paddle on the Dal Lake thie evening. 


April 186th. Srinagar. 


Although an arrangement had been made with some friende 


to go with them for a ptente on the Dal Lake yet tt had, 
owing. to a continuous rainy drizzle, to be abandoned. The 
whole day wee threatentng and the eky cloudy. Towarde 
evening a rather heavy thunder-storm broke and the rain 
came down tn torrente. Jt muet surely be snowing hard 
on the higher hille and tn the pasees,and thie will un- 
doubtedly add to the difficulttes of our marth. 

We again vteited the seductive shops of the wood-car- 
vere and bought eome emall articles. News arrived that 
our bullock-carte were proceeding safely along the road 


and expect to reach Baramulla on the 22nd. 


April 19th. SRtnagar. 
This hae proved an enjoyable day,tf any day could not 


be enjoyable in such beautiful eurroundings. After 
breakfast we hired a ehikara and were paddled down stream 
to see the Maharaja's palace, ae we had recteved per- 


migsion the previous dey to view the intertor of tt. 


Prom the outeide it appears noble and inspiring amonget 


the emall and unetable wooden buildings which stand round 


about it. Jt can be seen to be evidently divided tnto 
three portions; one to the left which forme Hie High- 
nese’ dwelling apartmente, one in the centre which ta 


the Court or Durbar and a large well-protected portion 
on the extreme right whteh contatne hie voluminous pAcrem. 
Ae the Maharaja was abeent, the rooms of the palace were 
denuded of thetr furniture, but the beautiful paintings 
on the walle and ceilings, the great piles of carpete, 
sofas, chaire and other articles of furniture dieplayed 
the luxury with whitch he wae eurrounded. 

The Durbar te a large and artistically painted hall. 

It contained no throne or seate of any kind. Some 80 

or 40 feet from the ground it wae surrounded by a gallery 
in whitch the Maharaja's wivee eat and watched the cer- 
emontes while they were completely cut off from ail 
prying eyes by large vertically hanging curtains, con- 
structed on the principle of Venetian blinds, which pre- 


vented them from being sean by those within the court 


but permitted a fatrly clear view of the administration 


of Oriental juatice to the dameele who sat behind them, 


Needless to say, our guide would not permit ue to viett 


the harem and was very reticent ase to ite contents. 
After leaving the palace we were rowed, through torrente 
of rain, to the Lal Mundt, which serves ae a museum. 

The collections of birds and geological specimens were 
most tnteresting but the whole museum requiree a careful 
supervteton by one well inetructed and keen on such work, 
Later tn the day Blandy heard the unfortunate newe that 
two men from home were on. their way to Kaehmtr en route 
through the Pamirs to the Trane-Stbertan railway. From 
hie potnt of view thte te moet unpleasant information, 

ae they will probably be able to travel more rapidly than 
we and will therefore reach the shooting grounds ear-tizs 
liter. Later in the afternoon we climed the Takht’t Sul- 
iman, @ conical volcanic peak surmounted by an old fin~ 
du. temple and lying to the east of Srinagar. From tt we 
obtained a magniftcent view of the Fashmir valley and 
spent fully an hour feasting our eyes on the beauttful 
—* and waterways, the quaint old city with ite graes 
covered roofe spread like a green carpet before ue and 
the massive snowaclad mountatne, which towered far above 


and encircled ue on every side, were like te silver eet- 
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ting to the emerald city. Much enow hae fallen since 
our arrival. The lower mountatnes, which were free a 

few days ago, are now enveloped in a white mantle. Thtie 
does not prophesy well for our experiences in the passes 


or tend to increase our hope of crossing them without 


diffteulty. 


April 20th. Srinager. 

Earéy thie morning we went in our ewift shikaralto the 
eastern elope of the Takht in order to test our rifles, 
some of which did not appear ae eatisfactory ase might be. 
The bolt of Masoné new weapon worked with a certain deo 
gree of friction and tended to jam after betng fired. 

Re had written to the mater regarding the defect but it 


wae now too late to return tt for alteratton. However, 


when he fired tt to-day agatnet the masetve voleante 
debrie of the Takht, it wae much more supple than ever 
— and tt te hoped that, with a little more use, 

the defect may completely pages away. Blandy, the sported 


man of the party, hae , of course, a perfect weapon which 


will do great credit to ite owner. Wot being espectally 


keen on slaying the eplendid wild sheep and goate whtch 


haunt the Himalayag,/] have brought only an old conver- 
ted +803 service rifle. I dare ay tf an animal te ace 


tually fooliteh enough to tempt me J may let loose at hin, 
but | would much prefer hte photograph to hie head and 
horne. 

Betng eattefsied with our shooting equipment, we returned 
to the houseboat, tnepected the new Whymper tente, had 
alteratione made in some of our warm clothing and then 
eat down for a comfortable hour or two with a pleasant 
book. At present I am engrossed tn the account of The 
Duke of Abruzzi’s expedition to the Karakorum Range. 

It te beautifully written, tlluetrated with the most arte 
tetic photographs I have ever seen and refere again and 
again to places whtch I know and. to persons whom I 

have met in Srinagar, the great outfitting and equipping 
centre for all expeditionse.to the Western Himalayas. 

The guide, Abduila, who was the Duke's right-hand man, 
is now with ue He telle many stortes of hie acquatnt- 


ance with Royal blood and feels proud of hte frequent 
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mentton tn Count Fillipt’'s volumes and hie prominehce in 
the photographe. 

This afternoon we went on a. short ptenic. to the Dal Lake. 
Our friende were the Sparlingse with whom we hed before 
enjoyed a eimilar trip. Our culinary egqutpment, or at 
least that belonging to Mason which had been etored in 
Srinagar eince last season, wae later in the day inepect- 
ed. The most of it wae so battered and time-worn ae to 


be guite unserficeable and a fresh stock was ordered. 


April 2iet. Srtnagear. 

We spent most of the morntag shopping and making oon 
plete little detatle in our equipment. A friend, Car- 
gon, lunched with ue but | fear wae not done very proudly. 
The afternoon hae been wet and threatening. We etayed 
indoors, chatted, read,and watched the doongas and house- 
boatson their course up and down the stream. We were 
amused at one house-boct of ladtes attempting to moor in 


the Chenar Bagh. Ae thie Bagh t# reserved for bachel- 


ore they were quickly evicted. Jt te extraordinary how 
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femalee love prying tnto the affatra of men. 

Thie eventng Magon and I! dined with Colonel Me'Nab J.M.S., 
the Restdent eurgeon in Kashmir. I had not prevtouely 
called on him and he seemed to think that such wae rate 
her a serious ehortcomtng. One of the gueete , who had 
been over the Burztl Paes, wae epectally cheering by in- 
steting that the only safe time to croes the Pase was 
from the 16th. June onward and that the date om which we 
hed arranged for the journey was about the most danger- 
oue that could have been sebected. People seem to take 

a morbid pleasure in communicating any informatton which 
may tend to tnerease ones difficulties or add to onee 
troubles. 

April 2and. Srinagar. 

The heavene poured all day to euéh an extent that we 
were confined to the house-boat. In the afternoon it 
cledred somewhatand J went to the museum and studted 

the geological specimens contained there. Subsequently 
I saw some of our outfittere who had not yet eupplted 


all our orders and endeavoured to hasten them tn thetr 


wore. 


The Burztl must now be blocked with soft snow. Mason, thie 
morning, met Dr.Neve,than whom nobody hae more expertence 
in Himalayan travel, and he considers that the best plan 
to adopt is to start from the foot of the pase at about 
Iipm.and march throughout the whole night eo ae to reach 
the summit by day-break. Sy thie means we will be able to 
march over the enow while tt te frozen and avoid sinking 
into the Heep soft and. thawed coating which forme after 
the sun has shone for some few hours and which makes pro- 


gress impossible. 


April 28rd. Srinagar. 


We are just waiting for the heavy kit to arrive. Otherwise 
all arrangements are complete. We hope to leave here on the 


morning of the 26th. 


April 24th. Srinagar. 


>. 


After breakfast we patd our bille to the vartous outfittere 
from whom we had recteved goods. 

It te extraordinary the clever manner tn which the Kaeh- 
mirt endeavoure to insinuate additional charges into hte 


accounte tn such a way that it te difficult to detect it. 
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Our patience wes, however, teated. to. the utmost when one 
clever fellow had. the impudence.to aek nine rupees each 
for a@ number of rucksacks which he had made for us. Magon 
rapidly eettled the question by pitching the shopman out 
of the boat and kicking hti# goode into the river. 

I suppose itn no other place more than tn Srinagar hae one 
euch an opportunity of meeting travellere and explorere. 
Yesterday we met Whittaker who had crossed Central Asia 
and today had the good fortune to meet and have a long 
conversation with the famous archaeologiet, Sir Aurel 
Stein, who , though very reticent regarding hie future 
work, gave ua to understand that he ie about to enter on 

a two years journey into Central Aeta to continue hte won- 
derful discoveries and investigations into the sand-burted 
cities and anctent citvilieations of that now desolate 
quarter of the globe. No man ever tmpressed me more as a 
type of gentua, politeness and energy than he. 

Thies esternoon we attended one of those unpleasant social 
functions so bound up with British Administration. J refer 
to the garden party of The Resident in fashnir. Everybody 
of importance itn Kashmir wae there but the great centre 


of attraction wae The Reroness Rotechild, a beautiful 


French lady, who with her hueband te travelling in fashmir. 
I was thoroughly pleased when the function, and all. the 
stily frivolity connected with tt, wae all over. 

After returning from the unpleasant parden party / met a 
Major Battine, who t# accompanying Nonsteur Reveltotte, the 
Russian Coneul at Caleutta,ovenTke Pamire and ultimately 
to St. Petersburg. It tse unfortunate. that they ere trav- 
elling just at this time as there may be some difficulty 


tn the supply of coolies. However The Government cannot 


allow anybody elee to pass through thte year. 


! have promised to lend them any medical help in my power, 


should they require it while in communicating dietance 

of me. RBlandy suggests that, tg the old Russian gentleman 
gete frostbitten and I cut off hie toes, he may decorate 
me with The Order of the Black Eagle. 

The weather etill continues bleak and threatening. All 
those experienced in mountaineering assure use that The 


Burztl will be heavtly blocked with snow and that night 


will be the only time during which we can effect a crossing. 


CHAPTER 4. 


Aprtl 26th.---- Srinagar to Shadipur. 
April 26th.---- Shadtpur to Bandtpur. 


April 27th.---- Bandtpur. 

April 28th.---- Pandipur to Tragbul. 
Aprtl 29th. ---=+ Tragbul to Gurat. 
April 80th.---- Gurai to Gurate. 

May lst.---- Gurais to Peshwarit. 


May 3nd.---- Peshwart to furztl Chowkt. 


April 26th. Shadtpur. 

This morning we said au revoir to Srinagar and to the 

kind friends we met there. After having recteved, counted 
and packed the money-three thousand, nine hundred rupees- 
required for our journey aé far as Gilgit, we climbed on 
board our house-boat and commenced our drift to Bandtpur. 
Pour boats, heavy laden and of deep draft, formed our 
transport. Wekoccupted one with our private kitand the re- 


mainder were filled up with orderiies, servants,tente, 


equipment and great pilee of smaller accessories, required 
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etther for comfort or utility. 
The trip down the river wae most enjoyable, although the 
cloudy weather and etrong wind made the evening rather 
chilly. WNattve crafte, beautiful tn thetr clumsiness and 
simplicity, passed and repassed us; the boatmen chanted 

ae they struggled with thetr oars againet the rapid stream 
or, simply guiding their little vessels with a stout etrong 
pole, they drifted with the current. The primitive wooden 
houses, standing at every anglegbut the vertical, looked 
down upon the river; a shaky and tottering prey to those §& 
earthquakes which, every decade, demolish them. 

We floated beneath massive bridges amidst the confused 
shouts of the boatmen who seem compelled to incite every 


effort with loud ertee of encouragement. Anctent mosques, 


with domes glistening like silver, towered above the stn- 
ple dwellingsand flitting along the banks or washing at the 


river-side were groupe of Kashmiri damsels, clad in bril- 


liant Ortental colours, true pictures of that beauty for 


which they are so justly famous. 


The treasure hilta was lowered into the well of the boat. 


Anyone who wlshee a dive tnto tt during the nightwill 


have to work hie way through my bed, whitch guarde tt above, 
or will have. to burrow rat-like into the hull of. the ehip. 
Later on we must arrange for an orderly to keep watch over 
our treasure night and day. 

We stayed the night at the little village of Shadipur, 

and elept soundly in spite of the howlings of a thousand 
doge and the discomfort of the hard boards which formed our 
resting place. 

Our appetites seem to increase daily. A week ago we con- 


sidered ourselves voractous but now we are veritable glut- 


tone. 


April 26th. Bandtpur. 

We started from Pandipur at the firet streak of dawn. At 

least our crew did so for we did not rise from our hard but 
warm beds until 7 a.m. The journey down stream was dte- 
agreeable. The ratn poured, the wind blew and tt wae with 
— that we persuaded the crew to cross the Wular lake. 
The rain, it raineth everg day and now the wind hae added 

its moiety of discomfort. 


At one place we were interested in watching a emall herd 


of cattle swimming across the river. They ewam strongly and 
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and faced the current obliquely so as to prevent themselves 


betng carrted away by the force of the etream. Jt surprte- 
ed us to see bullocks taking #0 freely to water. Their owner 
informed me that, twice daily, they performed thie novel 
Journey to and from thetr graztng grounde,. 

Miserg and floods formed the picture of Bandtpur camp when 
we arrived. The khalagsies were sheltering themselves in 
houseboats and tents or else, huddled and squatting, were 
cooking their food beneath large eurvey umbrellas. All seen- 
ed wet and uncomfortable, picturee of unhappiness, but a 

day or two of sunny weather will put everyone tn good sepirs 
ite again. 

I am compelled to theortee on the cause of thie continu- 

ous rain. Kashmir valley te surrounded by a circle of high 
snow-clad mountatne which,in the latter half of March and 
firat half of Aprtl,must be otving up thetr moteture, der- 
ived from the melting snow, in enormous quantities to the 
——— strata of the air. The atmosphere tn direct con- 


tact with the peaks, therefore, becomes eaturated with 


aqueous vapour and te chilled to a low temperature from 


its close relation to the melting snows. On the other hand, 
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the air tn the valley te in apposttion with no cold or with 
any moteture of an extent equal to. that of the enormous 
snow-fteids which envelop it on all sides. Consequently 
the valley atmosphere te drier and warmer than that of the 
mountaine. There is , therefore, a great overflow of cold 
saturated atr into the valley to take the place of the dry 
warm air which must ascend. The cold air pouring tnto warm 
surroundings rapidly expands and, ae a consequence, conden- 
ses and deposits tte moteture in the valley. 

As evidence in favour of thie view may be mentioned.- 
(a).The continuous ring of heavy cloude,which lies over 
the mountains, suggests? a saturation of the mountain ate 
mosphere. 

(b).The datly appearance of rain tn the afternoon after 
the valley has had time to become warmed by solar heat. 
(o).The aesoctation, with the rain, of wind coming from 


the mountains and the absence of wind during rainy tater- 


vale. 


It wee a pleasant change to have a day full of buetness and 


energy. The morning and afternoon were occupted in assort- 


ing @yuipment of all kinde into éoade suitadle for cooly 
traneport. Each package amounted in weight to about 60 Lbe. 
Some were less, others rather more. A few reached 80 Lbs. 
To. the last the coolies objected but a gentle persuasion 
from Abdulla and the promise of a little “douceur” at the 


end of the day's march managed, in all cases,to emooth over 


difficulties. A load of 80 Lbe., together with the man's 
private kit and food, te,by no means, a light weight to car- 
ryfor a long distance over difficult roade and passes. 

} 
I examined and checked my medical equipment to-day and wae 
very pleased with the excellent supply and the splendid 
manner in which it had been packed. 
The Tehetldar visited ue in the early morning, proved most 
obliging and supplied us with suffictent coolies and. what- 
ever food we required. 
The Phalassiee recieved to-day the remainder of their warm 


hit. In all the total supply per man was, Blankets, 3; 


Jereey,1: Pyjamas,!: Warm coat,1!; Balaclava’cap,1; Paggrt,!s 


Gloves,! pair: Putttes, ipair; Snow glasees,ipair; Socks, 


2 pairs and Boots, Ipair. 


On the whole, our. day's work exceeded expectations; eixty 


cooltes being sent on. the march before dark. This bodes well 


for the start of our remaining traneport by an early hour 
to-morrow. Up to the present we are a day in advance of our 


alloted date. 


April 26th. Tragbul. 

At last we have commenced our long march. We started from 
Bandipur at 9.16 a.m.,having completed and sent off the 
rematnder of the bagnage during the prevtous three hours. 
The road lay first along a level plain amongst a regular 
expanse of rice fields, just ready for the seed. Later we 
reached the base of the Tragbul Aill and here our course 
became eomewhet more difficult. The road up the mountain 
ia a long ztgzag path which cuts backwarde and forwarde 
acrose ite face and te some eleven midges in length. The 
coolies, however, have beaten away by continued use a 
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rough and broken track up the face of the mountain. Thie 
we followed, and after a etiff climb, with frequent resets, 
reached the enug little bungalow at Tragbul by 3 p.m. 


The bungalow te situated in a sheltered nook amongst the 


pine trees and ie surrounded, on ali sides,by the beauti-~ 
ful white enow. This hae been my ftret acjuaintance with. the 
snow whtch will be our companion for many long days. 

A cooly t# an amazing person. He ia so etrong and endure 

ing and yet 80 easily persuaded and led that hie mind nust 


resemble that of a child. 


Aprtl 29th. Gurat. 

He rose at 2 a.m. in preparation for the march across the 
Tragbul Passe. Some of the coostee, however, did not appear 
at the appointed time and we thought that they might have 
abseconded. This caused considerable delay and we did not 


see all the baggage on tte way until 4 a.m. Jt wae a strange 


and uncanny expertence scrambling up the snow-clad mountain 
in the dark of night and ptcking out by lantern light the 


narrow line formed by the tmprinte of the coolies feet over 


the soft enow. The stillness of the night was broken only 
by the solemn tramp of many feet, and the tiny lanterna, 
glittering in the darkness, seemed even to add to the stile 


ence. The eummit of the Pass was reached by & a.m.and al- 


most at the same moment the mountain became enveloped in 


thick cloud and the snow fell guite heavily. Thies obscur- 
ed from view the enormous enow fielde which surrounded us 
on all sided and caused us much difficulty tn picking out 
our route as the footsteps became rapidly concealed. The 
hard frost of the night had covered the snow with a Sirnm 
ca@ating of ice and tt was easy to travel at a fair pace. 

I had never climbed to such an elevation before-the pase 
is 11900 feet- and paid the penalty for tt by suffering 
mild symptoms of mountain sickness, chiefly in the nature 
of a throbbing headache and much breathlessness and pal- 
pitatton. The north side of the Tragbul te a steep decline 
for thousands of feet down which we marched, rolled, glte- 
gaded, toboganed on one skit and travelled in almost every 
manner unassociated with dignity. Mason sped on his skis 
down many of the slopes, but, unfortunately, one ski fell 
from the orderly's hand, and, sliding down the steep des- 
cent, was seen no more. 

The pase was blocked in numerous places by avalanches. 
Some of theee were enormous, hundreds of thousands of tone 


in weight and sometimes blocking the whole valley. The geo- 


logtecal effect of these avalanches te amazing. In some parte 


tt seemed as if almost half the hill-side had been torn 
Quay; great boulders betng dislodged and trees uprooted 
and broken through ae tfZY they had been match-wood. In one 
place, as a result of an avalanche crashing down year af- 
ter year over the same site, the huge plles of debris and 
tree-trunks, which were driven downwards before tt, were 

not only carried far into the bed of the valley put were 
swept completely across it and driven over one hundred feet 
up the steep side of the opposite cliff. 

We reached Gurat bungalow at 11.46 a.m. and were glad of 
both a meal and a rest. The cooltes worked hard, many arrtu- 
ing shortly after usa. Owing to their long march and the ex- 
cellent manner in which they had performed tt, each cooly 


was rewarded with a ration of native tea which they thor- 


oughly enjoyed. 


April 80th. Gurate. 


Ne continued our march from Gurat at 2,30 a.m.,after hav- 
ing eeen all our kit well on ite way. The day wae beauti- 


fully fine and the glare of the bright gun, reflected from 


the snow, caused much dtecomfort to the coolies eyes and 
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woudd, tn the absence of our dark glasses, have very quick- 
ty produced tn us the unpleasant syaptome of snow-blind- 
ness. 

Our route lay along the right bank of the Ktshenganga riv- 
er, which here fdows through a deep rocky gorge and daeh- 
es along with tremendous force. The descent was easy and 
but few avalanches crossed tie route. The scenery was mas- 
stbe. Some nine miles from Gurat we croseed the river and 
then continued our way along ite left bank. We had. desecen- 
ded some thousande of feet and had almost reached the low- 
er snow level when we entered the Gurate valley, beauti- 
fully wooded and gay with birds of temperate regtone, many 
of which have gone to swell my collection. From the val- 
ley we watched the avalanchee crashing down the mountains 
and listened to thetr deafening roar. 

The Kashmir coolies were diemissed and paid thie evening. 
A fresh supply from Gurats are to be present tog¢morrow 
morning. 

At the rest house we had the good fortune to meet a Lieut. 


Whittaker of The Rifle Brigade. He te proceeding to Astor 


but te unable to advance as we have absorbed all the cooltiese 
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in. the dietrict. 


BF let. May Peehwarit. 

At the same hour ce yesterday morning we left Gurate and 
had an easy march of 14 milee to Peshwarit. Nothing exctt- 
ing or of — tnterest occurred. The route lay along 
the Ktshenganga river which at thie part of tte course cuts 
deeply down into ite narrow gorge. The scenery was grand. 


At every turn of the road a freeh spectacle of beauty rose 


before us. Snow-clad mountains towered thousands of feet 
above the valley and avalanches, blocking the road or roar- 
ing down the mountain sides, became #0 common as to pass un- 
heeded. 

Our fresh supply of cooltes worked well and arrived in 

good time. A Kashmir cooly must be one of the finest epec- 
imens of manhood which eatete on thie earth. As an exame- 
ple of hte strength and endurance the following tncident te 
typteal. At Gurat we dtecovered that a load had been for- 


gotten at Tragbul. One cooly volunteered to return over 


the Tragbul Paee and bring again the load not only to Gurat 


but right on to Guraie. He had, therefore, travelled 68 
miles in 89 hours, and for 40 of those miles had carried 
a load of about 80 Bhe.and croesed a difrteult vith heavy 
snow three times. | would have thought that euch a fect 
wae beyond all human endurance. 


We have the good fortune to enjoy Whittaker's company in 


thie and our subsequent marches ae far ae Bunjt. 


May 2nd. Burzil Chowkt. 

Although the distance covered to-day hae not been great, 
yet all the difficulties which presented themselves to us 
during the march made our journey moet trying. 

At &.20 a.m.we left the bungalow and made very fatr pro- 
gress ae far as Minnemerp. For the firet time since our 
departure from Srinagar, the sun shone with full strength 
and the heavens were blue and éloudleses. But the air wae 
eriep and frosty. The branches of every pine and willow 
were laden with white bande of snow and tiny iciclee hung 
from every leaf. And from all around there rose a soft 
white mist which clothed all verdure tn a steamy cloud. 
During the first hours of the march the snow was hard and 


firm and we advanced fairly raptdly. Later, however, tt 
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became more and more soft and as the sun grew more. intense 
we sunk knee-deep into it at every etep. This made prog- 
reas difficult and the avalanches which rushed down. the 
mountain side, set free py the thawing effect of the seun'e 
warm rays, added a certain element of danger. On one oc- 
caston, just before reaching Minnemerg, an avalanche came 
down between ourselves and the first batch of cooliee. 

The latter threw thetr loads and fied but the avalanche dtd 
not come sufficiently close to cause any injury. 

Minnemerg is e beauttful spot, surrounded by magnificent 
mountaine which at thta season of the year, are enveloped 
in a mantle of snow. It boaste of the highest telegraph 
station tn the world. 

The journey from Minnemerg was a severe one . At every 
moment there wae a danger of an avalanche rushing down on 
us and some of the snow masses,which lay on the hills above, 
showed g@very prospect of discharging themselves,at any 
moment, into the valley below. 

The heavily laden codlies plodded elowly and laboriously tn 


a long broken line. Ever and anon they halted and placed 


their stout sticks behind them itn order to support thetr 


burdene. The snow was very soft and progress exceedingly 
slow. 


We did not arrive at Burztl Chowkt until &p.m. and, there- 
fore,spent the whole day,from five in the morning till five 


tn the evening, in travelling but I! miles. This enail- 


pace does not bode well for our journey to-night over the 


Burztl Paes. 
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CHAPTER &. 


May Srd.----Burztl Chowkt to Chilam,. 
May 4¢th.---- Chtlam to Gudai. 

May 65th.---- Gudat. 

May 6th.---- Gudat to Astor. 

May 7th.---- Astor to Dushkin. 

May 8th.---- Dushkin to Doyen. 

May 9th. ----Doyen to Bunjt. 

May 10th.=-=-- Punjt to Parrt. 

May l1th.--4 Parri to Gilgit. 


May 8rd. Chilam. 

The Burgtl te behind us at last and we are ali heartily 
glad of tt. After reaching Burzil Chowkt at Sp.m. on the 
previous night we rested till Ilp.m. and then continued 


our journey. The ntght was, fortunately,clear and bright 


and the temperature fell many degrees below zero. It was a 
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perfect night to effect a crossing of. thie difficult pase 
ae the frozen snow made progress possible. The ascent of 
the pass wae about six miles of a steep incline and we con- 
sidered that the last cooly should be at the summit of the 
passe by the firet streak of. dawn. 


The traneport advanced at the rate of about one mile an hour 
up the slope of a huge avalanche, known ae Dam Singh's pa- 
thar. Cooltes dropped thetr loads or stumbled beneath the 
weight of them. The hindermost had to be continually asesist- 
ed by words and actions, and urged with threats to ratse 
their burdens. Whittaker and Blandy, with the guide Abdulla, 
led the wayand uttered continually loud ehouts of encour- 
agement to the cooltee who etruggled on behind. Mason and / 
occupied the rear . Backwards and forwards we wandered a- 
mongst the cooltes ever inducing them to move fonwards. 

Some collapsed, others fell asleep in the snow while almost 
all groaned and whined in a most piteous manner. Occaston- 
ally one would drop hie stick and tt would shoot with ter- 
rific speed down the steep slope of the icy pasa, and,at £ 


times,a cooly would fall and, refusing to move, would come 


plain that he was dying or, with moans, declare that he 


was actually dead. 
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By Ga.m.the coolies had reached the sunnit of. the pass, 
where stands a small weoden shelter in which we enjoyed a 
little hot cocoa and a atick of chocolate. The Burzil pase 
is 18900 feet in height and wae bitterly cold in the eltght 
but sharp wind which blew across it. Our milk,butter, jam; 
every liquid or semi-liquid article we possessed was frozen 
solid. Twelve coolies were froetbitten and all euffered from 
inflammation of the nose and lipe and many, who did not poss- 
ess dark glasees, were aflicted with snow-blindneee. 

The descent wae fairly eaey and the snow remained crisp 

and suitable for marching until about Ila.m. Ae we had 

but little sleep for the previous two nights, we found it 
difficult to keep awake, even when on the march. Our faces 
are swollen and painful and on the whole we look rather a 
disreputable party. 

Chilam bungalow was reached at about !!] a.m.but the cooltes 


did not.turn up for many houre later. 


May 4th. Gudat. 


Thige morning, when checking transport, we found that some 


ten or twelve loads, with their coolies , had been left 


behind on the pass. This was,by no means, a reassuring dié- 
covery but,in epite of it,we had to push on. The coolies 
strongly objected. to move when we attempted to rouse. them 
at G a.m. Many were frostbitten, many enow-blind and all 
were most weary after the strenuous time through whtch. they 
had passed. The 16 miles to Gudat had to be faced and, after 
some persuaston and a gift of dark glasses to those who 
moved off first, we started them on their journey. We 
followed at 7 a.m.and for the first half of the march had 

to tramp through the heavy snow which was rapidly soften- 


ing beneath the strong sun. The glare from the snow tn- 


creased the erythema of our facee. Some of use are almost 
unrecognteable. My lips are zo swollen that tt ts with 
some difficulty I manage to eat my food. 

The views and grandeur of ecenery which flashed before 
our eyee at each bend of the valley was magnificent; the 


the ecale wae immense. 


After about & miles trudge we met @ native Government 
Offictal plodding along towards the Burzil Pase. He was 


most happy and in the greatest of eptrite, and no wonder, 


for during the last twenty years the Burzil had separated 
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him from the outside world. We recteved from him. the pleas- 
ing information that, at about three niles distant, the road 
was clear of snow and marching would be quite easy again. 
The emall village of Farim, half buried in the enow, was B® 
reached a little after mid-day. From thia point the road 
was fairly open but wae covered with a thick slush. It 

was, however, very much more acceptable than the soft enow 
of whitch we were, by thie time, heartily sick. At Xartm we 
obtained two emall ponies with uncomfortable wooden sad- 
dlesa. These helped us on our road to Gudat. 

We were all rather tired on arrival, and owing to the bag- 
gage which was left behind and the arrears of work which 
had to be completed, we decided to remain the next day at 


Gudat and collect together our transport and put everything 


shipshape. 


May 6th. Gudat. 

To-day has been a day of rest. The change was most pleas- 
ant after the hard work whitch we had just expertenced. 
Most of the missing baggage arrived od the night of the 


4th. but two loads are still freezing on the Burzil Paes. 


— — — — — 


— — 
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The greater part of the day was spent in developing. the 
photographs taken durtng the past week and every one seems 
very satisfied with the results. Blandy and Whittater have 
become converte to the "time" systen Of development. 

We are all horrible sights, with scrubby and ragged beards 
and red swollen faces. After breakfaet the coolies were 
paid off. An attempt was made to recover the dark glasses 
which we had lent them but out of the supply of 36 only 

26 were placed before ue on the table. 

In the eventing we had a guest to dinner. Lieutenant Pon- 
sonby, who was shooting in the neighbourhood with consid- 
erable success, had pitched hie camp cloee to the bungadlow. 
He was probably very pleased to come tn contact with some 

of his own nationality in such a wild country. 

We are very satisfied with the manner in which the croes- 
ing of the Burzil pass hae been achteved and are suffictient- 
ly vain to congratulate ourselves on the result. Aito- 


gether our casualties amounted to 20 cases of frostbite, 


86 cases of snow-blindness, a universal complaint of red 


and swollen faces and the temporary loss of two cooly loads. 


— — — — 


May 6th. Aetor. 


Pony transport hae now replaced the cooltes and good roade 
and fertile valleme have given way to slushy pathe and snowy 
wastes. Each little pony took two cooly loads and the whole 
detachment was off by about 8a.m. Me followed in about an 
hour and fortunately did not see our transport until our 
arrtval at Astor. What a change fromthe coolies. The lat- 
ter we passed again and again during our previous marches 
and often had to wait to urge them on. 

The march to Astor was 17 mtlese but, owing to the good 
roads, was far less tirinb than one half the distance on 
soft snow. The route lay through the gorge of the Astor 
River. Several tteme of geological interest occupted our 
attention throughout the march. The great depth of the river 
gorge, the old fluviatile deposits of sandy sediment lytng 


high up on the mountain side, the river terraces on either 


bank reaching hundreds of feet above the present river bed, 
the evidence of rejuvenation of the stream in the netgh- 


bourhood of Astor all pointed to the recent elevation of 


the mountains from which the river derived its source 


and the rapidity with which it te now eating its way down 


tnto ite former bed. The lovely valley of Astor was reached 
at 3 46p.m. and the remainder of the day till dinner. time 
wae occupted in packing away the insect Specimens and check- 


ing the diagnoeis of the birds shot during the march. 


May 7th. Dushkin,. 

The traneport was away from Astor thie morning at 9a.m. 

At the time of ite departure a note came from Mr. Colltne, 
who wae following tn our rear with more of the party, that 
ne was suffering from bronchitis and asking me to postbone 
my departure from Aetor until he arrived. Thie delayed 


Mason and myself till about mid-day. Collins, fortunately, 
had only a mild attack and will probably be himself again 
after a few days. 

The journey to Duehkin wae uninteresting in comparison with 
the beautiful ecenery through which we had just passed. 

The distance was about 14 miles of which half wae covered 
on a pony and the remainder on foot. The deep gorge of the 
Astor river and its steep,almost vertical, sides could not 
but attract attention. It appeals to me as a magnificent ex- 


ample of the rejuvenation of a river. 
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Mason shot four red-legged partridge ‘chucor) on the march. 
They will prove an acceptable addition to our daily meals. 
We arrived at the rest-house by € 80p.m. Our march was, 


therefore, a very slow one but thte wae chiefly due to the 


time occupied tn eport. 

Before leaving Astor this morning we visited the ancient 
fort which etande on the rematne of an old river terrace 
and commands the Astor valley. The walle were built of alter- 
nate layers of etone and beams ali held together with mud 
plaster and now crumbling rapidly tnto decay. The inter- 
tor conststed of emall dwelling rooms surrounding a central 
space. The former were in a state of dilapidation and the 
latter contained a emall square building and used ae a 
store by the Supply Depot. The roofe of the dwelling roome 
formed the platform on which the troops stood when dis- 
charging thetr cannons through the emall loopholes. Numbers 


of round tron cannon balls lay scattered about as relice of 


ites ancient armament. 


May &th. Doyen. 


The journey was continued thie morning at about Sa.m. The 


— ee — ——— — —————— — 


distance from Dushkin to Doyen is but ten miles. The great- 


er portion of it consiets of an up-htll elimbd along the 


side of a bare mountain. After a few miles the road winds 
through a beautiful wooded country, thickly clothed with 
majestic pines which almost reminded one of an English for- 
est. While wandering along thte delightful hill-side a huge 
crash wee heard, followed by a low rumbling which echoed 

and re-echoed amongst the neighbouring mountaine. Thie wae 
caused by an enormous masse of rock rolling down the mountain 
stde and breaking into masses of debris in the valley beneatn. 
An enormous cloud of dust rose from the ravine into which 
thie rocky avalanche had poured and, whtle in that stage, 

I obtatned a photograph of it. Gome four miles from Doyen 


at a sharp bend in the mountain road, we came suddenly in 


full view of the Bunji valley and the noble Indue flowtng 


deep down in its sandy bed. The view was magnificent, the 
scale stupendous. Enormous mountains towered aloft on all 


sides while far in the dietance still loftier peaks showed 
above their summits, and amazingly far below lay the river 


Indue like a narrow sinuous streak sparkling in the sun- 


shine, the only bright spot in the corey desert through 


— — — 
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which it flowe. 


We halted for tiffin and feasted ont the glorious ecenery 
displayed before us. Our road could be. discerned like @ 
tiny line along the distant mountain side, while high a- 
bove it lay the snow-clad peake lite a great white barrier 


opposed to those who should seek to penetrate beyond.. 


May Oth. Bunjt. 

Bighteen miles lie behind us since the morning.We commenced 
our journey early after all the transport wae safely on tte 
way. The first nine milee of the route formed a steep and 
continual decline. Jn places the road appeared actually dan- 
geroue owing to the large boulders and masses of debris 
which seem to be falling down continually upon it. For- 
tunately we were able to shorten the actual distance by 
shuffling down the side of the mountain and thue again 

meet the road at a lower level,without having to follow 

it J—— the nuneroue zigzage and convolutions. 4 
diecusston arose as to the amount by which, tyrough thie™ 
meane, we had diminished our journey and,like moet sin- 


ilar arguments, each party seemed more convinced in his 


own opinions at the termination than at the commencement 


of the discussion. The day was unpleaeantly warm and both 
thermos flask and water-bottle were continually demanded. 
The alterations in extremes of temperature tn @ journey 
such as thie are remarkable. It seeme but yesterday that 
we were shivering in the emow and urging on our frostbitten 
cooltes to repeated efforts, while today we plod laborious- 
ly through a drear and barren country which a traveller 
has, perhaps with some exaggeration, likened to a realistic 
Hades. 

The Astor river, close to ite junctton with the Indus, 

was crossed by an excellent suepenston bridge. From here 


our deecent ceased and the remainder of our route lay along 


the anctent bed of the Indus which for miles formed a tree- 


less waterless waste; a stony desert supporting no life 


and offering no shade from the fierce rays of a tropical 
aun. It is stupefying to contemplate the dimensions of this 
valley Pe the mass of sediment that fille tt. To think 
over the countless years that this river must have taken 

to hew out seo broad and 380 deep a bed and to reflect over 


the immeasurable quantities of sandy sediment accumy lated 


by the wandertnge of the sluggieh river ise as satisfying 


— — — ———jh —— — 
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to the human mind ce to brood over infinity. 

About mid-day we discerned, in the far dietance, the little 
village of Bunjt. The green trees and fields of cultivation 
appeared like a beautiful oaste in thie mountain desert. 
The mulberries were ripe in Bunji and shortly after our 
arrival we did full justice to a substantial dish of them. 
Later in the day Lieut. Cole, a gunner etattoned at Bunjt, 


called to see us. He entertained us all moet hospitably 


to dinner in the evening and to breakfast the followtng 


morning. 


May 10th. Parrt. 

Today has been a day of partings. Blandy left us early thts 
morning to pursue Sharpu (Ovte vignet) tn the netghbourhood 
of Gilgit. His absence ts ondy a temporary one and he will 
goon rejoin us. Our start thie morning wae rather later 
than usual owing to our lingering over the pleasant break- 
faet given us by Cole. We suffered for this later by havtng 
to endure all the toté and heat of the day. Fortunately 


the eky was enveloped tn clouds and a gentle breeze wae blow- 


ing. In spite of these, however, the day was oppressively 


oe —————— ———————————— ——— — 


warm and the absence of water added etial more. to our die- 
comfort. The extremity of the arid waste, which we had been 
travereing for the past two days, ts bounded by the Indue 
river. Here the second parting took place. Whittaker, our 
pleasant companion, had reached the spot where he must leave 
for nts shooting grounds. We wished each other fortune 

on our respective pursuits. He atruck east towards hie 
nullah; we croased the Indus. 

After a@ short ascent along the right bank of the Indus, 
the road wound away to the left and continued along the 
Gtlgtt river through a etony desert waste as inhospitable 
and barren ae that through whitch we had just passed. The 
sun now shone tn hie full etrength and we felt most uncom- 
fortable. No water wae to be had save from the muddy river 
which, from hygtentec reasons, we refratned from drinking. 
Thermos flasks and water-bottlee were soon emptted and 
nothing waa left but to push on to Parrt ae hard ae poses- 
ible. The 18 miles were completed by about 4 80p.m.and 

we had been but a short time housed in the little reet 
bungalow when a fierce dust storm arose followed by a 
heavy shower of cooling rain. The dust seemed to penetrate 


everything but by now we are so accustomed to dirt that 


it did not appear to cause ue any dtsecomfort. 


May lith. Gilgit. 

We have at last arrived at Gilgit which hae been looked on 
as the half-way house to The Pamire. The same barren moun- 
tatn desert, through which we had marched for the laet few 
days, was still our unpleasant companion. For nineteen 
miles we wended our way along the sandy road, with the mon- 
otony only broken at occasional intervals, by green oases 
and patches of cultivatton epringing up about a mountain 
streem. Owing to the heat endured on the previoue day, we 
started at dawn and succeeded in placing many miles be- 
hind us before the eun became unpleaeantly warm. The pontes, 
on which we rode, were weary and we found the continual 
urging of a tired beast a most tiresome occupation. 

Gilgit wag reached at about 3 p.m. It seemed a spot of 
beauty after the desolation of the past few days. The Pol- 
ttical Agent, Major Macpherson, had three large tents er- 
ected in his garden and placed them at our disposal. In 


the evening he asked us to dinner but we pleaded our dis- 


hevelled etate as an excuse. 


Nay 12th. Gilgit. 


A day Of comparative rest in thie desert oasis. All round 


about lie the barren hille and rocky desert which separate 


CAG SERCO OPSae any fertile Gilgit from the outetde world. 


We seem like a plague traversing a dietrict. Our men and an- 
tmale devour all the produce of the country side.The Gilgit 
authorities dislike any expeditions, except the very emalil- 
est, passtng through thetr country. The result ise that the 
inhabitants, who live an ant-like life, storing up their 
summer food and consuming it in the winter, find much dif- 
ficulty tn obtaining even the bare necessities of exiatence. 
After breakfast our transport was inepected and found com- 
plete. Later I vieited the local hospital and everything 
there wae shown to me. The large grants and excellent equip- 
ment are a great contrast to the penury of a military hos- 
pital.After lunch a@ few houre were occupied in completing 

an accumulated pile of correspondence, after which I chased 


butterflies and added many to my growing collection. In the 


evening. Blandy and / enjoyed a little stroll in the Bazer 


but could find nothing which would be of any use to ué. 


Later in the evening we dined with Turner and Moore,two of 


the Gilgit officials, and had a most pleasant. time. 


May 18th. Gilgit, 


The pony-men give us much annoyance. They thoroughly dte- 
Like the work on which they are employed but the orders 

of the Kashmir Government compelise them to perform tt. 
Unfortunately The Gilgit Supply Depot its unable to give ue 
sufficient fodder for the animate and the result its a con- 
tinuo&e worry and grumbling from their ownera. Yesterday 
afternoon a Pathan came to our camp with the information 
that he could eupply ue with 82 pontes by 12 noon today. 
We accepted the offer and sent out to graze the tired an- 
imals which had accompanied us to Gilgit. The Pathan's 
promise haa not, ae yet, been fulfilled and we hope tt is 
not a ruse on the part of the present pony-men. to obtain 
their diecharge. However they have not been paid and will 
recieve nothing until the Pathan's pontes arrive. We wished 
to despatch a portion of our equipment to-dey, but , ow- 


ing to the non-appearance of our transport, were unable 


to do 80. We inspected tentage this morning and made arrange- 


ftacd 
mente for repairs. About mid-day Blandy and I made a duty 


call at the Political Agency and found them at home. Mason 


ö— — — — — — — —— — — 


gave me second lesson, after lunch, in the technique of 
the Survey camera. | think I shall be able to work it set- 
tefactorily. 

ALL the pony-men were paid thie afternoon and, ae usual, 
were dtseatisfied. A little corporal punishment soon set 
matters aright. I do not think that some of them ever be- 
fore saw so much money together. One recieved more than 
100 rupees for 28 ponies and he had to count and recount 
this enormous fortune many times with the help of hia com- 


panione before his dull mind could appreciate the full amount. 


May 14th. Gilgit. 
The Pathan traneport arrived this morning. It te a etrange 
aesortment of ponies, mules and donkeys. The animals, how- 
ever appear strong and have good thick numdah saddles. 

The men, furthermore, are employed at their own free will 
and she shally grumble less and work more satisfactore 
ily than the previous ones who were impressed forcibly into 
our service. All the morning wae occupted wee in loading 


the animale and seeing a portion of the transport on tte 


journey to Hunza. We hope that it will reach Hunza tn four 


days and that the animale will return empty in. two days 


more and thus be ready to convey the remainder of our 
baggage tn eix days from now. Such would be good work 
and it remains to be seen wheter it will be fulfilled. 

’ Up to the present we have enjoyed a strange assortment of 
transport. We commenced with the train, then followed mo- 
tor, ekka and bullock-cart; subsequently by boat to Band- 
ipur, then by cooly through Kashmir followed by pony, mule 
and donkey and we contemplate Yak transport on The Pamires. 
Thie afternoon a number of Baltis arrived in our camp and 
offered their services as permament coolies. They appear 
willing and etrong but, betng foreionere in the country, 
we have, unfortunately, no definite hold over them. The 
barren land from which they have emigrated must indeed 
be inhospitable to have driven them to euch a desert as 
this to eke out a scanty livelthood. 


The ortgin of the Baltt te a subject of some dispute. These 


men seemed to be a strange mixture of Nationalities rather 


than one people. Some possessed the characters of the Mon- 


golian countenance and general build of body in as typical 
a manner as it ia possible to concieve; while others, in 


etature, features and expression, were unmistakebly of 


Aryan ortgin. It might have been expected that such def- 


| tnite and distinct types would in an isolated country soon 

blend and form an intermediate stock but such does not ap- 

pear to have occurred in thie obscure and interesting people. 

. They have been enrolled as coolies and will etart on their 
journey tomorrow morning. Abdulla hae great faith in. the 
Baltt asa cooly and J hope, by thetr work, that hie high 
Opinion of them will be found correct. 


We all three dined thie evening with the Political Agent, 


appearance and intellectual expression reminded me forcibly 


of Mr. Balfour. 


May 16th. Gtigit. 


The morning I spent in collecting ineecte and succeedtedg 
in adding a few more spectes to my growing collection. 


The season ts a little early for butterflies; | hardly 


>. 


think I have, up to the present, more than etght or ten 


different species. Nevertheless I have gained tn another 


a kindly and shrewd old gentleman, whose attitude, general 


respect in that the time of our crossing the passes was at 


the termination of the migration period and consequently 


! 
have obtained more Species of birde than would have been 


expected at a later date. Me'Innee and the third detachment 
arrived thie morning aftera successful journey. He leaves 
tomorrow for Hunza. The survey party, thie afternoon, took 
part tn a football match against the Kashmir troops stat- 
toned at Gilgit but were defeated by 4 goale to 2. 

The remainder of the day wae occupied in making emall pre- 
parattions for the continuation of our journey. The meteor- 
ologtcal equipment wae examined and an improvised nepheecope 
manufactured from a photographic printing-frame. The accounts 
of the glacters, which we intend to examine within the next 
few days, were studied and the most favourable time for 
visiting them was discussed. Almoet all our baggage te now 
past Gilgit and, consequently, half the journey to The Pa- 
mire te behind ue. 

Gilgit te, in truth, a beauty epot, not that it poseesses 
any lovely epectaclee of Nature for which tourtets travel 
far to — but because,in the midst of a scorching rocky 


waste, nestling deep down amonget the mountains, it lies 


a green and fertile garden, ripe with crops and frutte, 


blooming with lovely flowere; a beautiful oasis in a desert. 


May 16th. Gtigit. 
Thia morning was a@gatn occupied in collecting Natural Kie- 


tory specimens. Me'Innee moved away tn the afternoon eo. that 


our. detachment now takes up the rearp. 


Later we had tea at the tennie ground with the Me'phersonse, 


thanked them for their kindness to us, wished them good- 
bye and returned to put our private kit in readiness for 
ite early start at dawn tomorrow morning. We intend to fol- 


low later in the afternoon. 


a eee 


May 17th 


May 19th 


May 20th 


CHAPTER &. 


May 21et,.---- 


Gilgit to Nomal. 
Yomal to Chait. 
Chalt to Minapin. 
Minaptn to Altabad. 
Altabad. 


Altabad. 


May 28rd.---- Aliabad to Atabad. 


May 24th. ---- 


May 26th 


May 26th. ---- 


May 27th. ---- 


May 26th.---- 


Atabad to Gulmtt. 


Gulmtt to Paseu. 
Pasu to Khatber. 


KFhatber to Gireha. 


Gircha to Miegah. 


May 29th. ---=— Misgah to Mercusht. 


Yay 17th. Noma 


l. 


All our private kit wae despatched early thts morning at 


dawn and Blandy left at adout the same time. 


Turner kind- 


ly offered ue meals and Mason and | avatled ourselves of 


breakfast and 


lunch. 


All my Zoologteal specimens collected 
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up to date have been packed and stored in the office at Gil- 


git. I shall take them with me on my return. 


The Survey Accounte caused Mason some considerable annoy- 


ance thie morning but, whether in accordance with regulations 


or not, we succeeded in transfering a substantial sum from 
the Gilgit Treasury to our own hiltae. 

We left Gitlgtt at about 4p.m. after a very pleasant reset 
and enjoyable stay there. After crossing the suspension 
bridge, the road lay, for the first five miles, along the 
Left bank of the Gilgit river through the same stony waste 
whieh we had been previously traversing. The sun wae sttll 
high tn the heavene and unpleasantly warm. After leaving 
the Gilgit river we turned north along the right bank of 
the Hunza river& which here joine the Gilgit river at an 
obtuse angle. From thie point we enjoyed the shade cast 

by the mountatine on our west which continued during the re- 


mainder of our journey. Our ponies were excellent when 


compared with those supplied us on the road to Gilgit. 
At times they could be induced to break into a canter 


and never refused to 0 at a jog4trot. However tt wae 


by no means comfortable to 


be perched on® the summit of 


an @normous numdah softened by a thick poshteen and with 
ones lege stretched apart at almostta right angle and 


fea j +] . ; 
. t dangling about owing to the absence of even an im- 


provised stirrup. The animal possessed no bit or reine 

and the only avatlable means of guiding it wae by an old 
dog chain attached to a dilapidated tangle of rope and 
hide which wae dignified by the name of bridle. 

The road@lay along the side of a steep cliff which, at 
places, was 80 sheer ase to necessitate caution in the 
riding of ones pony. Ne greatly enjoyed the march in spite 
of the eighteen miles of drear and uninteresting country 
through which we passed. Nanga Parbat lay behind ue and 
towards eunset it glowed most beautifully in the rosy rayé 


of the setting eur. 


Op.m. we arrived at Nomal and were met by a@ howling moo 
of village pariah doge whose cowardlineses and timidity 
made their bark both more annoying and dangerous than thetr 


bite. 


Vay 16th. Chalt. 


Today's march has been a short one of only 14 miles. We left 


the little oma! oungelow at dawn and journeyed etoha: the 


rtght bank of the Hunza river which here rushes along the 
rocky bottom of a deep precipitous gorge. The road te 

hewn out of the solid cliff hundreds of feet above the 
torrent and stands ae a magnificent example of modern ine 
dustry. Until about 8a.m. our march tooe place amidst the 
shade and shelter of the eastern mountains. Ae soon, how- 
ever, as the sun rose above their summita the whole val- 
ley, enclosed by enormous hilla, glowed with a tropical heat. 
Hundrede of feet above the present river bed could be eeen 
the alluvial deposits and remains of old terraces formed 

by the same rtver when tt flowed at a much higher level. 

At one place on the opposite side of the gorge wae seen a 
fine example of what Lydeker hae described ce an alluvial 
fan. After arrtving at Chalt, a few hours were spent in col- 
Lecting insects and packing them safely away. In the even- 
ing Captain Franklin I[.M.S. arrived at the bungalow and 


we remained till midnight chatting over various topice. 


May 19th. Minaptn. 


Todays march has been rather.a long but interesting one. 


According to the milestones the distance from Chalt to 
finapin te 21 miles but whether due to some error in the 
position of these stones or to the enjoyment derived from 
contemplating the beautiful scenery and reflecting on. the 
htetorical associations connected with the various parts 
through which we passed; the march did not appear to any 

of us nearly ae long ae we had anticipated. 

Shortly after leaving Chalt the road made a detour of about 
4 miles along the steep side of a lateral ravine. From 

thie potnt we enjoyed a magnificent view of the lofty peak 
of one of the most beautiful mountains on earth. Raka- 
posht, the cloudmaker, surmounted by a silver spear, rose 
before us like some great human monster rultng and eub- 
duing all hte fellows. His peak towered into the blue eky, 
veiled in a film of fleecy cloud and with a carpet of eter- 
nal enow gliatening like pearl tn the morning sunlight. 

he we watched a dark cloud passed before the sun and he 
ceased to glitter with hie former lustre. Nearer and nearer 
crept the cloud til! tt gently touched on Rakaposht and 
like a dull girdle wrapped iteelf about the mountain. The 


whole mags of elemental rock and the oreat tee-ftelde on 


ite slopes appeared to be bisected by thie cloud and the 


pyramidal eummit seemed to float above the base. Slowly 


the obscuring veil increased, denser and denser it grew; 
higher tnto the heavens it rose, lower to earth it sank 
unttl the mountain, steaming in vapour from base to eum- 
mit, was hidden from our view. We watched it awhile and won- 
dered. For aeons the shining epear has stood aloft amidst 
the heavens and braved the mighty tempests which are moulding 
it. His roote satnk deep down into the bowele of the earth 
where are generated those convulsione by which he hae been 
rateed. 

Later the road again rejoined the left bank of the Hunza 
river and wound along the perpendicular wall of the deep 
gorge high above the river which rumbled far beneath. We 
crossed a large suspension bridge to reach Sikunderabad 

and in about another hour arrtved at Hilt. Here we break- 
fasted and visited the old fort, the scene of many an ex-~ 
citing uenture tn the Hunza-Nagar blockade. The fort wae @ 
human rabbtt-warren, @ maze of tiny houses and narrow etreete 
without any regularity or any design. Every little village 
in thie district hae its fort, in fact the fort and village 


are one. Jsolated houses were rare along the route and the 


whole countryside apppear to have congregated in the tnterior 


———— — — 


of these old mudden forte the protection Of which, tn old- 


en times, was no doubt a necessity jor. them. 


We arrived at Mtnapin at about 8 in the afternoon and eau, 
shen crossing the bridge about a mile outside the village, 
the black snout of the Minapin glacter curling round a lime- 
stone cliff and blocking up the wide ravine about a mile 
above us. From a compartseon of its position with photo-~ 
graphe taren by Mr.Hayden of The Geological Survey eome 
years ago we belteve it has advanced a considerable dis- 
tance but we intend to make defintte measurements and com- 


partsone tomorrow. 


May 20th. Altabad. 
Refore continuing our journey thie morning we vistted the 


snout of the Minapin Glacter. The ideas one conjures up tn 


the mind regarding a glacier were rudely shaken. Instead 
of a bright, gltsetening river of green tce sparkling in the 


sunlight, there was seen a dark and ugly masa, dlack with 


dust and in part covered with hillocks of debris and large 


boulders which tt wae carrying with it into the valley below. 


The surface wae irregular and fiseured by: deep crevasses 


tnto which stones and moraine debrde at tntervale. tumbled. 


Underneath the snout was @ large ice cave from whitch emerged 
a@ rushing torrent of muddy water. Measurementa of the glac- 
ter from a point. fixed in 1906 showed that it had advanced 
about 1000 feet since that date. After completing our ob- 
servattons at the anout of the glacier, we continued our 
march along the side of the ravine through whtch the Hunze 
river flows. . The portion of the road along the steep prec- 
itptce was very similar to that of the previous march. On 
one occasion | fell tgnomtniously from my tneecure perch 

on the back of my pony but took good care, when dotng so, 
to tumble on the inner eide of the animal and not down the 
cliff. Shortly before arrtving at Aliabad we agatn had a 
splendid view of Rakaposhi which seemed even more magnift~ 
cent than ever. The Aliabad glacier descends into a large 


ine about three miles from the town of the same name. 


— 
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We made a detour up the valley tn order to photograph tt and 
observe whether any changes had occurred in the posttion 


of ite snout since the previous measurements of 1906, 


No alteration in position was found. The general aspect of 


the glacier, its filthy colour and tts coating of moraine 
debris bears a resemblance to that at Minapin. Shortly after 
our arrtval at Aliabad we were greeted by. the Hir of Hunze 
who, a@ccompanted by his bodyguard of ruffiane, had come from 
his capital to welcome us. He entertained him to tea. He does 
not seem an indtvidual in whom one would care to place im- 


plictt truet. 


May 2ist. Altabad. 


A few days healt at Altabad te necessary to put everything 


into final order before the different sectione of which the 
party tse composed separate. The morning wae occupied in a 
practical lesson with the survey camera. The object on 

whitch my attempts were directed was the beautiful Rakaposht 
whtch towers above us and almost under the very ehadow of 
whteh we appear to have pttched ondr camp. In the afternoon 
photographic development occupied us but we were very un- 
satisfied with the results. Later in the day we made arrange- 
ments for @ supply of permament coolies to accompany us to 


the Pamirs. Of the Baltts we selected about 80 and the re- 


mainder will be Hunze men. 


After completing a few minor detatie of work thie morning, 
we etarted off at about 4p.m.to pay a return visit. to the 
Mir, the king of the country. He sent three polo pontee to 
take ue to his fort, strong and hardy animals and a most 
agreeable change from the poor etarved beaste which up ttll 
now had been supplied to us. 

The road to the fort, though very indifferent, lay through 

a lovely shady country, gay with frutt trees and green cul- 
tivated fields and surrounded on all sides by enormous #enow 
clad mountains. At the summit of a rounded hill wae stt- 
uated the"palaces, e large and prominent building high a- 
bofe the mudden houses which on all sides surrounded it ltke 
beee around a royal cell. After winding our way amongst the 
maze of tiny dwellings along the rough and broken roadway 

we reached the entrance to the Mir'’s palace. He met us at 
the summit of the rickety etairway up which we had to climb 
in order to reach his private appartments. Hie rooms were 
gay with brilliant carpets and curtains and the walle were 
decorated with a strange assortment of skins, photographe, 
portraits, antique china, cuttings from illustrated papers 


and advertisements of mellins food. Three clocks occupied 


prominent positions but all of them were stopped. The Hir 
and his two sons entertained us to tea but unfortunately 
none of the ginger wine which wae given him as a present 


appeared at the function. Oh the whole he appeared a kind- 


Ly old man and his nice manners and knowledge of English 
custome and little forme of politeness were surprising 

in ope who lived almost his whole lifa amongst the prim- 
itive and semi-ctvilised people which occupy his country. 
After finding sufficient convergation to chet to him for a 


faw houre, we left and returned on our good little ponies. 


The Mir eeeme to be continually eurrounded by a band of 
ruffianly looking blackguardse. They followed us tnto hte 
prévate rooms, glared in at us through the open door while 
having tea and followed us in a long line when leaving the 
palace. He were not sufficiently fortunate to see them in 
the maroon uniform in whitch, on State occasions, the Mir 
dresses them. They Looked evil enough when unwashed and in 
their own filthy clothes and any attempt at decorating them 


would probably make them look even greater criminals. 


May 28rd. Atabad. 


While travelling through Hunza territory today we had an op- 
portunity of studying the tnhabitante. They appeared a poe 
lite and friendly people and crowded out of their little vil- 
lages to greet us ae we passed. The careful cultivation of 
the crops, the ingenious methode in which the water supply 

is directed by channels to the fields, the excellent ar- 
rangement of superimposing the areas under ¢uittvation in 
tiers one above the other until in some cases they reach 

high up the steep mountain side all point to the thrift 

and indhstry of thie interesting people. They appear even 

a purer type of Aryan extraction than the fashmirt. Some 

of the children were almost as fatr and of the eame cast 

of countenance as any Suropean. All were well but etmply 
clothed and céeanly in their appearance. They are a fine type 
of manhood, strong and healthy, but as submissive as child- 
ren to the authority of their Mir whom they implicitly obey. 
Today civilization in ite simplest form has been left behind. 
No telephone poles stand along the hilly pathway dignified 

Yo rest houses await us at the end of 


by the name of road. 


the day's march. Our letters are recteved by relaye of matl 


runnere but the arrangement ts our own. We are away in the 


€ 


deep gorges of. the Hindu-fueh, "far from the madding crowd”. 
Today's march continued along. the right bank of the deep 
Hunza gorge. Along the deep eteep cliffe of echiet and 
limestone hung the narrow pathway which, in numerous places, 
was lost to view in the flow of debrie which ts continually 
pouring down upon it. At one part of the road it was nec- 
essary to make an individual rush in order to escape the 
stones which at any moment might have made an unpleasant 
acquaintance with us. The Hunza gorge te here deep and 

wide but owing to the river being brobren up tnto numer- 

oue emaller etreame we had but little diffteulty in ford- 

ing it. The polished limestone cliffa, striated rocks and 

old moratnes interested me as evidence of the lower descent 

of a glacter which once filled the valley but has now re- 
treated many miles. In some pkaces piles of debris with smooth 
and streaked bouédere lay superimposed on the polished 
limestone. Theee were presumably the lateral moraines depos- 
ited by the glacter at the time of ite retreat. The echist 

of whitch the mountaine are chiefly composed contatae much 
mica and te studded with garnets. During ite degradation 
by rain the lighter mica, instead of sinking to the bottom 


of the etreame with the heavier constituents, remaine tn 
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a state of fine suspension. This gives all the water supply 
in the district a glistening and metailic lustre and. the 
particles of mica seem to roll in layers one upon the other 
like shining flocculi. The Europeane living at Gilgit 
consider the water harmful owing to the mechanicel irri- 
tation of the mica crystals. The natives, whom I questioned 
on the subject, have, however, a directly opposite optnton 
and I am tnelined to think that they are probably correct. 


Microbee and not mica should be their danger signal. 


May 24th. Gulmit. 
The Hunza gorge, through which our route today lay, te etu- 
pendous. The gorges of the other rivere, along which we 


marched, bear no comparison to it in depth and magnitude. 


Ae ueual we started at about &.380a.m.and followed the ltt- 


tle narrow track -tt can hardly be called a road- through- 
out tte various windings. In places it lay along the sandy 
or gravelly bed of the river and, tn other parte, it rose 
hundrede of feet high up on the sheer rocky cliffs. The 
conetruction of thie track did not seem to require much ac- 
tual hewitng of the rock as advantage wae taken of every 


natural ledge whtch presented itself and the intervals bea- 


tween these ledges were bridged over by beams of wood sup- 
ported by stout pege and on the surface of which were placed 
smaller transverse branches and large fiat stones. It wes 

on the whole a primitive structure and was usually lost 

when followed down tnto the sand of the river bed while fre- 
quently tt was completely broken by minor branches of the 
Hunza rtver which, on such occasions, had to be forded. 


From the highly polished and streaked appearance of the gran- 
ite walle of this enormous gorge, itt wae evident that glac- 
ial action must tn ancient times have played an important 
part in tte formation. 

Gulmit wae reached at about Sp.m.and our baggage followed 

a few houre later. Gulmit te a pretty little village on the 
right bank of the river. The inhabitants live a simple and 
spperentiy 1the- They have no bazar, no shops and no buytng 
or selling existe amongst them. They simply till their lit- 
tle fielde, tend their goate and sheep, live on the prod- 
ucts of thetr simple cultivation and apin the wool of thetr 
animals into the rough but warm garments in which they are 
clothed. The Mir has a summer residence at Gulmit; an an- 
attractive mudden building, part of which, at the ttme of 


our viett, formed a store for grain whitch he had accumu- 


lated from the taxation of his subjecte. 


May 26th. Pasu, 


Today's journey was a short one of only etght miles and con- 
tinued as before through the Hunza gorge. The scenery was 
more magnificent than ever. The mind is baffled at the con- 
templatton of the enormous numbers of years which must have 
elapsed since the Hunza river firet commenced to cut ite way 
down into ite deep valley; yet, so vast ts that pertod as 

to surpass the powers of human comprehension, it te but one 
moment in the whole aeons of geological time. 

Shortly after leaving Gulmit we forded a emall tributary of 
the Hunza river and almost immediately reached the snout 

of the Susaini glacier. A large moraine -or rather a sertes 
of moratnes- deposited by the glacter tn ages past lay a- 
long the route. The surmounttng of the debris and rugged 
boulders, *though incurring no difficulty, was not the most 
pleasant means of progresston. After crosstng the moraine 
the path continued amongst the mountains some little die— 
rom the gorge and again, after a few niles, retur- 


tance f 


ned to the right bank of the river from which point a eplen- 


did view of the gorge wae obtained. To the north stood é 
range of lofty mountaing Of which every peak Xwas subdi- 
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vided into multitude of sharp tiny pinaclee projecting upd 
warde like needles in the clouds. The Pasu glacter descends 


close to the little village of the same name at which we 


camped. /tse appearance satisfied ones conceptions of a glac- 
ter much more fully than those we had previouely seen. 

Ite etructure, though dark with mountain dust, in places 
revealed ite icy etructure. No great mase of debris lay u- 
pon itt nor did any recent moraine exist in front of ite 
snout. On the southern side a conetderable ley between the 
margin of the glacier and the ravine. Nevertheless the enor- 
mouse moraines indicated that at one period the glacier 

must have completely filled the valley. Thte moraine diés- 
played @ number of alternating ridges and troughe, all par- 
allel to the glacier, the troughe, where less depostt oc- 
curred,presumably represent pertods when the narrowing of 


the glacter was more rapid and the elevated ridges more 


stationary tntervale in ite shrinkage. 


At dusk we were epectatore at a native dance in which our 


Hunza coolies took part. All collected together so as to form 


a large semi-circle and one of their number advanced into 

the open and danced while. the audience with song and clap- 
ping of hands gave. the time. Now. the time wae low and the 
dancer remained almost motionlese and gently beat his foot 
upon the ground, then suddenly the rythm changed and he eprang 
wildly into the air amidet the shoute and applause of all 


the spectators. 


May 26th. Khatbaer. 

Our march wae continued this morning at about 7.80a.m. After 
travelling a few miles we reached the Batura glacter. We hed 
but little difficulty in surmountiny ite lateral moraine 

and on arriving at tte summit we saw the whole width of 

the huge glacier epread out like a barrier before us. Here 
our troubles commenced; we stumbled over the looee moratne 
debrie which lay upon tte broken surface; we climbed over 
huge boulders, descended into deep crevasses, feel on the 


slippery tice but ultimately reached in safety the other 


side of the ravine. The ,laciter seemed like some great mons-~ 


ter creeping down the valley and crushing all before it with 


ites trreststible force. Ite very surface appeared alive. 


Ever and anon atony debris or lerge boulders slid from it 
and splashed in the poole of tey water or rumbled in the 
crevasses far beneath. Jt was a rough and rugged stght. 
One felt as though one stood tn an ocean of ice; the cre- 
vasses were like the troughs of mighty waves and the creste 
between them like breakere in a stormy eea. 

After crossing the glacter we again met the narrow path 
whtch led ue over the opposite moraine and through great 
piles of siatey debris, the products of the denudatton of 


the mountatne which towered above us. The alternations of 


temperature, both diurnal and seasonal, must be most wa 


important factors in the geologteal degradation of this rains 
lease district. The camp at Khatbar was reached at about 
Sp.m. We are continually ascending and each day seems a lit- 


tle cooler than the previous one, by no meane an unplece- 


ant change. 


May 27th. Gircha. 
Thie has been an ecey day. We left camp at 7a.m.and reach- 
ed Girche not long after noon. The track lay along the bed 


of the river and consequently there were no htlle to be 


climbed or forde to croes. 


On arriving at Girecha ] collected a number of shella of. the 


ie » 
Wattca group which were found embedded in a recent depoe- 


cee 


May 28th. Misgah. Alt. 10160, 


Today we continued our tramp through the sand and water-worn 
pebble of the Hunza gorge. The river had to be forded sev- 
eral timea, and ae the water reached almost as high ce. the 
coolites’ watete and rushed along with almost torrential 
force, each crossing caused us considerable amusement ac- 
companted with the fear that eome of our retinue or belong- 
inge might at any moment be carried awey tn the fierce cur- 
rent and recieve rough treatment in the rapide below. Two 

of the rhalassiee recteved a eubstantial ducking. Jt wae 


interesting to watch the manner tn which the coolies sten- 


med the etrong current. They entered the water in batchee 


of three and four and, having jotned hands, they advanced 
in a line parallel to the direction of the etream. The upper- 


moet cooly, by dragging on the one next below, prevented him 
> 


from being washed down while the lowermost, by pushing up- 


wards, produced the same effect. By the combined efforte of 
all in the batch each rendered. the other a mutual support. 
On arriving at Miegah, | wae told of some cavea which ex= 
tated in the conglomerate cliff above the village and which 
had been used by the tnhabitante in days gone by as a pro- 
tection from. their enemies. | had hopes that they mtght con- 
tain etone implemente or other relice of the past. in order 
to reach the entrance J had to be hauled up by a rope and 
found myself in a spacious cavern, capable of containing 
gome one hundred people and divided by a large horozontal 
ledge into an upper and lower compartment. The door and 
windows in the face of the cliff were used by those inside 
for the purpose of hurling down stones on their attackers. 

A careful search, which tneluded a dtgging up of e large 
portton of the floor of the cave, revealed nothing of inter- 
eet. The caves, being of artificial constructton and prod= 
ably of fairéy modern date, would not be likely to contain 
any relics belonging to an age so far distant as the neo- 
lithic pertod. After returning from my intereeting but un- 
successful exploration of the caves,” | was about to com- 
mence a haematological examination when, without wernatng 


and with extraordtnary suddeneces, a fierce duet storm raged 


down the valley./t whistled about our tente, blew one com.- 


pletely down, damaged several and hurled all loose articles 


and cooking utensile in ail directions. Fe requtred all our 
strength and that of our Servants, when clinging. to. the ; 
poles of our large tent, to prevent it from betno carried 


away. The duet etorm lasted but some 16 minutes and wae 


followed by a gentbe rainfall. 


CHAPTER 7. 
May 29th,---- Miegah to Merkusht. 
May 80th. ---=— Merbushi. 
May 8let.---=- Pothill 
June Ist.---- Bothill. 
June 2nd. Bothill to Gul Kwaga 
fune Srd Gul Fwaga to Mintaga Agzt (The Pamire) 


June 4th. to duly 30th. ---- The Taghdumbash Pantr. 


May 29th. Merkusht. Alt. 11960 feet. 

The Hunza river ie becoming narrow as we proceed north and 
leave the tributartee behind us and its fords cause us but 
little difficulty. This te, in truth, a waste and barren 
country destitute of all but the very hardiest forme of or- 
ganic life. The rugged mountains support no verdure and 

the valleys are endless deserts of stones, huge bouldere 


and preat piles of shaley debris, the result of centuries 


of degradation. Searce any rain falla in this inhospitable 


dietrict and ite scanty inhabitants have formed tiny ¢comm- 


unities about the mountain etreame which descend from. the 


melting snow, and on their banks have cultivated narrow 
strips of the sotl from which. they eke out a contented 

but miserable existence. In daye gone by their etruggle for 
life was increased by continued feuds and raide with thetr 
neighbours over the Chinese frontier. The strong postttons 
whteh thetr little villages occupy, the primitive forts from 
which they rolled down great stones on their enemies, the 
ruined watch towere and the cavee into which, in time of 
stress, they retreated bear evidence of the harder part 

they had once to play tn the battle of life. 

Throughout the morning a strong and biting wind blew agatnet 
us, an unpleasant foretaste of what we may enttcipate on 
"The Roof of the World”. We are gradually ascendtng and 
have now reached 12000 feet. The change te noticeable by 

the same slight headache, increased depth of respiration 

and occasional tendency to faintnese from whtch | suffer- 
ed on thesTragbul Pass. 

In the midst of today'e wilderness | obtatned a epecimen 


of The Turtle Dove. It seemed an annomalous home for so gen— 


tle a creature. After arriving et Merkushi, Mason shot 


gome Thibetan Hares; an agreeable addition to our pot. 


May 30th. Merkushi. Alt.11960, 


Owing. to the supply of yake not having arrived from. the 


Pamirs we were compelled to halt for the day at Merkuehi. 


— 
The time was however not wasted.All the morning wae occu- 


pied in paying off the crowd of coolies which will now be . 
moetiy replaced by yaks. Some 70 permament cooltee will be 
retained. In the afternoon Mason busied himself over hie 
complicated accounts and succeeded in balanctng everything 
to his satisfaction. Rlood examination, photography, doctor- 
ing and writing all my notes up to date occupied my time. 
Merkusht differsfrom the other halt stattons along the route 
im that its berreness te relieved by a@ sparee jungle and @ 


scanty sdpply of coarse grass. It ise the 4ast place at which 


we ghall obtatn wood for many days to come. 


May 3! st. Bothill. Alt. 12600. 


The yaks gave not yet arrived. However we were able to pro- 
ceed about five miles by eending off the cooltes early with 
gome of the kit and making them return later for the reme- 
It ie posetble that our yaks may arrive to-morrow. 


ainder. 


Even if they do not, we intend to cross the Mintaka pase with 


wet whatever loads the coolies can carry and leave. the re- 
matnder to be brought over later. The altitude ie now 12600 


feet and the barometric pressure 19.6, At nights the ten- 
perature falls well below freezing point; our mintmum ther- 


mometer at Merkushi registered 28 F 


Our first acquaintance with the Sarikolie toob place today. 
Four of.them, with a few yaks, were coming from the Panmire 
to HMerkusht. They were very polite and greeted us with 

many “salacme”. The excellent way tn whteh they were wrap- 
ped up in thetr close warm garmente tnterested me. 

The Yak appears a splendid beast, with short legs, low gquar- 
ters, head hanging close to the ground, warmly clad tn thicr 
long hatr and with a great bushy tail. Hts colour, ae far 

as I have seen, te either black, white or a combination of 
the two, and there seems to be the same tendency to the 


white coloration of the face so common in other domesticated 


bovine spectes. 


Two ehalasstee are tll today with severe mountain sickness. 
Little can be done for them. Nature, in Her wonderful way, 


will stimulate thetr blood-forming mechanism and compel 


their bodies to accomodate themselves to the new conditions 


of life. 


June lat. Bothili. Alt. . 12600. 


We are still held up owtng to the absence of yake. We inten- 


ded to cross the Mintaka pase today, but, owing to the long 


time taken by our permanent cooltes to go to Merkushi and 


bring the remainder of our kit here, we decided to poste 
bone the crossing till to-morrow. All day long the mountaine 
above us have been pouring down emall avalanches of etones 
and debris. There is no rain to wear away the rock or help 
in its disintegration. All seems to be the effect of the 
enormous variations of temperature between the day and night. 
In the afternoon we all went shooting. Mason enjoyed him- 
self after Ibex but, as the animals he saw were all amall, 

he did not shoot any. Blandy wounded a Himalayan Snowcock, 


but failed to find it . /] was quite unsuccessful. 


June 2nd. Gul Fwaga. Alt. 18600. 

A number of, yaks, 26 tn all, arrived early thie morning with 
thetr Sarikoli owners. They Aad travelled over. the Pase 
during the night and were rather tired when they reached ue. 


We struck camp and loaded the yake and permament cooltes with 


as much baggage as they could carry and pushed on. One rtd- 


ing yee was supplied ue. It progressed in a elow and lum- 
bering manner but allowed no obstacle to overcome it. Give 
the beast time and, in epite of its apparent clumsiness, it 
will travel in safety mountain peths, pick ita way in a won- 
derful manner from stone to stone, shuffle down the rocky 
elope and ford the most rapid of streane. 

The route wae a graducl incline, the ascent of which, at an 
altitude of 18000 feet, gave most in the camp a severe head- 
ache. Numerous Ibex-skulis were paseed in the bed of the 
valley, some of which would have been considered a⸗ passa- 
ble trophtes by sportemen. They reminded me vividly of the 
numbers of these animale which tnhabit the surrounding moun- 
taine and the great devastation which occure amonget. then. 
Having reached the snout of the Mintaka Glacter, the Sari- 
kolie came to us with the tnformatton that eome of their 
party were ill and that the yaks were too tired, after 


the night's x journey, to proceed any further. As their com- 
plaint apbeared reasonable we decided to halt and leave the 
crossing of the Pass till to-morrow. 

Our camp wae pitched amongst the huge bouldere in front 


of the snout of the glacter and the tents were studded at 


et the rocks wherever a suitable place could 


intervale among 


be found. In the afternoon newe arrived that a herd of Ibex 
were seen on a netghbouring hillside. Mason and | went af- 
ter them but, ae the heade were ali emall, Mason dtd not care 
to stalk them. He fired at them from a dietance of some 
threeor four hundred yards and they made off along the steep 


alope at an enormous epeed. Four more ehots followed then 


at a long range but only served to accelerate their pace. 


June 8rd. Mintaka Agzi. Alt. 13800. 

At laet we are on the Pamire, the "Roof of the World”. 
After breakfast at Ga.m. we started from our camp at the 
snout of the Mintaka Glacter and followed the narrow path 
for about a mile along the lateral moraine. In places pro- 
grese wee a little difficult and, on one occasion, the axe 


was required to cut stepe in the solid tice. After leave 


ing the moratne, we toiled up the mountain side and, after 


much puffing and blowtng and peinful heart-throbbings from 


the high altitude, we reaéhed the eummit of the Passe. It 


was covered with a layer of thick enow but,as the latter waé 


frozen hard, there was no difficulty tn marching over tt. 


On the ascent of the Pase we met the remainder of our yake 


coming to meet us accompanied by Mahomed, the Britieh’ Repres- 
entative on The Pamire. As soon as we had crossed the Minta- 
ka, the Taghdumbash Pamir lay spread out before us. The undu- 
lating country, with ite rounded hills and grase-covered 
valleys, was a refreshing sight after the régged barreness 
through which we had just passed. The sky wae cloudless, the 
day beautifully warm and the fertile valleys,studded here 

and there with white patches of still unmelted snow, afford- 
ed a lovely view. After taking a few photographs with. the 


Survey camera, we had breakfast and then commenced the 


deacent of the Pass. It was tndeed a pleasant change to 


walk over the soft grass whitch was just springing up afresh 
after the melting of ite covering of winter snow. Numbers 


of heads of Ibex and Ovis polit were paseed on the descent 


to Mintaka Agzt. Many of these were large specimens and well 
fitted to deck @ sporteman's gallery. Erratic granite bould- 
ers were common on both banke of the Mintaka river and rested 
on the —— debrie which had fallen, tn enormous quantities 


from the surrounding hille. On arriving at Mintaka Agzt,a 


khurga" was placed at our disposal by the hospitable Sar- 


ikoli nomade who cleo supplied ue with refreshment including 


a@ sheep and a substantial supply of delicious cream. 
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June 4th. Mintakea Agzt. (Base Camp). Alt. 18800. 

After @ most comfortable night in the cosy khurga, we etart- 
ed off at about Sa.m.for the survey hill station at Mintaka 
Agzit which had been made there during the previoue year 

by Lieut.Pell. Blandy did not accompany ue a@ he left after 
breakfaet for the Beytk Nullah where he tntendse.to commence 
hie shoot. For. the first half of the ascent we rode yare 

but then had to take to our legs and tramp up the loose 
ehale, haiting at numerous intervals to take our breath which 
was necessarily somewhat short in these high altitudes. 

By 2p.m.we reached the summit which, by my anaerotd, was 
17000 feet high. The survey tent of last year was found 
fairly intact. It te a marvel how it braved the fierce win- 
ter weather of the Pamire. The view from the stmmit was nag- 
nificent; on all sides, ce fer ae the eye could reach, 

gnowy peaks and jagged ridgee lay spread out before us in 


what appeared an interminable confuston. After the sétgnale- 


lere were ehown thetr etation we commenced the descent. This 


wae simple and we rapidly shuffled down the loose shale 


and reached our camp well before sunset. This was my high- 


est altitude and /] may perhaps be excused for complaining 


of an unpleasant throbbing headache, the firet symptom of 


mountain-sicknees, After returning to camp |! doctored a few 
stck Sartkolise who seemed grateful for anything I could do 


for. them. 


June 6th. Foot of Takrhtakhun. Alt. 18100. 

The Nomads seem to have conetderable faith tn Weetern med-= 
icine. This morning a number of both semes tlaimed my ser- 
vices, many of whom came from some little distance. One 
old women wae greatly surprised and the omlookerse equally 
amused when I broke, with a blow of my hand, a large gan- 


glion on the back of her wrtet. We started from camp at about 


Ip.em. after Mason had completed hts arrangements aa to the 


gignallers which should occupy the vartoue hille. Mintake 
Agzt te to be our base while on the Pamire and consecuently 


only a light camp accompanted ue. Our route lay along the 


right bank of the Mintaka river for the first three guert- 


ers of the march and over the grasey valley which wee just 


becoming green after losing ite covering of winter snow. 


We rode on yaks for the most part of the journey and at in- 


tervale I diemounted to collect ineecte and bird specimens 


or to.try my skill tn shooting the Golden Marmote which 


were very numerous along the banks of the river. 


June 6th. Camp on Takhtakhun. 41t. 18360. 
We were early aetir.thie morning and started off in good 

time on the aecent of Takhtakhun. The firet 1000 feet wees 

not very steep aé we worked slowly up a narrow ravine. 

Here our one yak wae able to travel and gave us alternately 

a comfortable ride. After about the ftret thousand feet, 

we had to trust to our legs and slowly, with much panting 

and many halts, reached an altttude of 16860 feet. We 

now found that the enow wae too soft to permit us to advance 
further and consequently we decided to remain on the mounts& 
ain stde for the night and continue the ascent in the early 
morning when the enow would be frozen hard. As we had antic~ 
ipated euch a difficulty we arranged, before starting, for 

a light camp to follow use up the mountain. After having taken 
some survey photographs the camp arrived and we turned in 
early to bed. Thie was the highest altitude at whtenh I had 
ever camped and, though covered up with blankets and poshteen 


and snug in the inetde of a sleeping bag, I found the night 


uncomfortably cold. 


June 7th. Poot of Takhtakhun. Ait. 18100. 

The ascent of the mountain was continued early. thie morning 
The snow was hard and firm but the climb was steep and, 
owing to the rarefaction of the atmosphere, we sufferred 
much from difficulty in breathing and had to halt numerous 
times. On reaching the summit we found the survey tent of 
last year etill in position but much battered and torn. 

My anacerotd regtstered 18000 feet but ae Masons indicated 
800 feet lower we took the mean and conetdered. the height 
about 17860 feet. Almost the whole day wae spent on the 
summit. Mason took observations in ali directions and | 
took two photographs with the eurvey camerc. 

Late in the afternoon we descended Takrhtakhun on the oppos- 
ite side to that i which we had climbed. By so dotng we were 
able to travel quickly and pice up our camp which had moved 
on during the day. Although the snow wae soft, to such 

an extent thet we often sunk into it well above our knees, 
yet the adda wee fairly graducl and in no way diffidult. 
was reached at about 6.30p.m. and photographic devel- 


Camp 


opment occupted most of our time till dinner. 


June 8th. Foot of Sarblock. Alt.. 13860. 
While at breakfast. thie morning one of our servants brought 
the extraordinary news that two Englishmen were outside the 
tent. On going out we found two Russian cosesaéks who had 
been wandering over the Pamirese searching for and collecttng 
yaks. We tried them tn French and Broken German but failed 
to make ourselves understood. They however enew a little 
Eastern Turkt whteh, by the aid of an tnterpreter, was 
tranelated to us. We gave them some tobacco and a bottle 

of brandy, the latter of which pleased them greatly and 

was guickly emptied. 

we had an easy march to the foot of Sarblock whtch, on two 
occasions, wee interrupted by halte for the purpose of tak- 


ing Survey photographe. The Rusetan friende still acéompany 


ua; they seem to consider themeelves quite an tmportant pert 
of our miscellaneous retinue. I expect tt is the hope of 
more brandy attracte them. One of our yaks wae very stud- 
born and threw both the Cossack and myself on different 
occasions. Nevertheless we forced him to carry both of us 

a feat which he vto- 


at the same time across the Beyik river, 


lently resisted. 


CHAPTER 1. 


The ortgin and objects of 


the Expedition. 


The International Geodetic Conference,which assembles 
anhkually at Hamburg, had some years previous to the date 
of this expedition, suggested to The Survey of India that 
a linking together of the Rusetan and Indian Triangula- 
tion Surveys would be a work of great scientific interest 
and would supply valuable tnformation on which to base 
our knowledge of the shape of the earth. 

The Survey of Indta undertook to carry out the propoe- 
ale of the Conference, apparently not recognising the 
difficulttes of the work and the almost impassible na- 
ture of the mountainous country through which it must 


necessarily be conducted. 


The Russitad Survey had carried their eertes of triang- 
ulattone across thetr Pamir Territory and had reached 


the frontier between the two great neighbouring coun- 


(2) 


tries of China and Afghanistan. Between that frontier 
and India lay the great rangee of the Himalayae,here 
dieplayed ae a mighty maze Of enow-clad mountainge hewn 
by glactere and tey tributartee of the nodle Indue in- 
to eteep inaccessible cliffe and deep abyesal gorges. 

It wae through euch a country ae thie that the wore of 
the Indian triangulation had to be conducted and numer- 
ous were the efforte made before a passable course could 
be diecovered across theee maesive mountain barriere. 

In the year 191! Lieutenant H.G.Rell,Royai Engineere wte 
deapatched in charge of a Survey party whoee duty it 


wae to recconoitre the country with a view to discover- 


ing the moet suitable route along which to lay down the 


triangulation series. Reckonnaisance was made aiong the 
Indo-Chinese frontier to the North and NortheWNest of 
Kashmir territory,and as a reeult of the numerous Obsere 
vatione made ae to the accessibility of the mountains 
and the feasibility of obtaining eatiefactory obsere 
vationse,it wae decided to carry the triangulation series 


from “ashmir through the Gilgit Agency and along the 


gorge of the faniut River whence after continuing up 
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the Chaperean tributary of thie river,the intention woe 
to croee the frontier and continue over. the Taghdumbdaeh 
Pamir under Chinese Domination until the Ruseo-chinese 


border wae reached,at which point the link could be come 
pleted. 

In the Spring of 1812 Lieutenant Bell,in charge of a 
welleeguipped Survey expedetion, left India and early 

tn July reached the Rueeian border and after exchanging 
international greetinge with hie foreign co-workers 
commenced to carry hie series of triangulations over the 
premarranged route back to India. Fate, however,did not 
permit him to continue hie work even to the Indoechinese 
frontier . He wae attacked with appendicitie on the suns 
mit of one of the higheet mountaine and after a week 

of eevere iliness,without a fellow-coyntrymen to ¢omfort 
kim ,he died on the 26th July in the etlent and desoe 
late altitudes of the "Roof of the World”. The expedition 
then,having effected nothing,returned to India. 

By thie time The Survey of India apperently regretted 
the undertaking for which ,at the inetance of the Hame- 


burg Congreee,they had held themeelves responeible. 


They had lost one of their most trueted and valued Ofe 
ficere,they had expended enormoue sume Of money On an 
achtevement which hed proved — and. they had ite- 
covered that,after two years of earnest endeavour,a 

wore which,at firet eight,cppeared simple and etraight- 
forward wae associated with considerable difficulty and 
etill remained tncompleted. Itwas not,therefore,a matter 
for surprise that,at the Hamburg Geodetic Conference 

in the Autumn of 1912 ,the representative of THe Sur- 

vey of India endeavoured to diecesociate his Department 
from further reeponeibility in the continuation of thie 
work. He pleaded that,owing to the difficuét nature oy 
the country,the technical errors in observation must rece 
essarily become so great as to negative their Geodetic 
value. By thie and other argumente the Conference were 
not to be baulkeed in their desires and,rather than aq 
gree with the Indian representative ae to the desirabil. 
ity of discontinuing further efforte,they went eo far 

as to suggest thatThe Survey of Indta would be well ade 
vieed,on the completion of thie link,to continue a 8@- 


cond series of triangulations across Rersia and thus, 


by completing a duplicate link with Russia,the two syee 
teme would mutually correct or confsirmwreach shia The 
Survey of Indta,thue finding that the Geodetic Confers 
ence were not willing to releaee them from their obli- 
gations,came to the conclueton that they were morally 
responsible for the completion of the undertaking wita 
which they had aeeoctated themeelvee,and they, consequent - 
ly, determined to deepatch a eecond expedition in the 
Spring of B@BI 1913 wkose duty it would be to continue 
along the linee on which Lieut.Rfell had worked and carry 
the sertes of triangulatione from the Rusetan border 

back to India through that country which he had eonsid« 
ered most desirable. 

Lieutenant Kenneth Maeon,Royael Engtneers wee selected 

to tare charge of thie expedition and two Provinetal 
Surveyore,Mr.Colline and Mr Me'innee,were placed at hte 
diepoeal. 

Although the work of Triangulation wae the main object 

of the expeditionto whieh all other effort must prove 


eubordinate, yet Maeon wished to sieze thie opportunity 


Of gathering 


all the possible information of scientific 


tntereet from those partially known and inhoepitadle 
altttudee in whtch he would be working. 

On the 18th. October 191 Meaon inguired from me whet- 
her or not I would be destrous of accompanying hie exe 
pedition ae Surgeon and Naturalist tf the Medical De- 
partment could be persuaded to lend my services. | eag- 
erly replted in the affirmative and eet myself to etudy 
the ecanty publications on the Natural Features of The 
Pamire and their neighbouring dietricte while The Sur- 
vey of Indta used their influence with the Medical eau- 
thorities to secure my services. Filee of correspondence 
began to accumulate on the subdject of my being lent. to 
the Survey Department and it wae not until 64% monthe 

had elapeed,-a period which may be considered ae typicel 
of the molluecan pace at which these creat bodies crawl. 
that I recteved definite instructione to join the ex~ 
pedition at Rawal-Pindi on the 16th. April 12918, * 
In optimietic anticipation of permiesion being granted 
me to jotn the Party,/] had already completed all my ar- 
rangements . Scientific equipment and personal baggage 


had been collected and paceed and all possible prepare 
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atione were made eo that there ehould be no unreaeonadle 


delay when ordere would be recieved. 


The work for which I held myself responsible wee ta fol- 


lowe. 


(1).Medtcal Officer to the Expedition. 


(2).To obtain a collection of Zoological Specimens both 


(8).To 


(4).To 


(6).To 


(€).To 


4 iltet 


on the Pamirs and on the journey to and from 
the Pamire. 
obtain a Geological collection of Rock Specimene 
from the Pamire. 
obtain a Botanical collection frog the Pamire. 
maintain a daily record of the nature,direction, 
and movements of Cirrus cloude. 
obtain a eystematic eeries of blood-counte at vare 
ious altitudee. 


Of the equipment taken for the performance of 


thie wore will be found in the Appendices to thie joura 


nal. 


CHAPTER 2. 
April Bith.e---- Jhelum to Rawal-Pindi. 
April 18th. -e--- Rewal-Pindi. 

April 18th.----- Rawal-Pindi. 

April l14th.-----Rawal-Pindi to Domel. 


April 1&th.«----Domel to Srinagar. 
April 
ITER. 


On the 11th. April 1918 at 4.8ip.m. the Calcutta Matl 
shrieeing and puffing: eteamed out of Jhelum etation. 
Mason,Blandy and myself occupted a ealoon carraige;: a 
pair of long skie etood in a prominent position against 
the doorway and every available corner was filled with 


great piles of our luggage on ite way to Centrel dAeia. 
Ae we rattled over the tron road to Pindi our journey 
cand its proepect# were discussed in ali their detaile. 
— mind continually turne.to the work and ite aene 
pletion, Blandy,whko te accompanying ue for eport,wane 


ders to the subdject of Ovie poli and Markhor and | 


gaze at my empty specimen boxes and conjure up vietone 


of the treaeuree soon to fill them. As we. talk and 
think the train rushes into Pindt atation. The Railway 
Officiale quarrel with us over the large quantity of 
our luggage but are ultimately pacified. 

We drive to the Impertal Hotel and far into the nipat 


diecues our forthcoming expedition and all ite hopee 


and fears. 


Aprtl 1J2th. prawa l-Pindi. 

At fa.m.thie morning we drove to the survey camp at the 
Company Pagh,e large area of unoccupied land given over 
to the people ae a pare in remembrance of the daye of 
the Bast India Company. The camp had arrived some daye 
before and appeared in excellent order. 

Meeere.Jamasjee and Co.hed next to be visited. From him 
our large supply of etores were ordered and it wae nece- 
essary to eee thatebethey were wet suitably packed and 
to have them despatched to the camp. We were very — 
isfied with the manner in which Mesere.Jamcs jee had 
arranged our storesand so excellent were their variety 


day 
and guality that to the very last of our journey we 


Colleee Dub! 
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